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SATISFIES THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


RESEARCH POLARIZING MICROSCOPE 


DIALUX-POL 


The new LEITZ DIALUX-pol is the most advanced, universal polar- 
izing research microscope ever manufactured. It was designed for 
the geologist, minerologist, petrographer, paleontologist, and the 
industrial research microscopist. 

The DIALUX-pol maintains the principle of interchangeability, 
famous with all LEITZ precision instruments, so that it is readily 
used for transmitted light as well as for reflected-polarized light. 
With the simple addition of a connecting bar, it provides synchro- 
nous rotation of polarizer and analyzer. 

In addition to a built-in light source and condenser system, the 
DIALUX-pol features many other operational advantages: unique 
single-knob control of both coarse and fine adjustment by altera- 
tion of the stage height (and not the tube), thus focusing with 
maximum operational ease. 

Within seconds, the DIALUX-pol, through LEITZ accessories, con- 
verts for photography (through combined monocular-binocular 
tube and Leica camera), for ore microscopy (through vertical 
illuminator), or will accommodate the LEITZ Universal Stage, 
Sodium Vapor Lamp, and other facilities. 


















@ monocular or binocular vision 


combination tube FS for photography 


synchronous polarizer-analyzer rotation 
upon request 


@ dual coarse and fine focusing 


built-in light source; 6-volt, 2.5-amp, vari- 
able intensity 


vertical illumination for ore microscopy 


polarizing filters or calcite prisms 


1 @ adaptable to all universal stage methods 


Send for the DIALUX-pol information bulletin— 
then see and examine this fine instrument for 
yourself. 





E. Leitz, Iinc., Department 6T-9 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me the LEITZ DIALUX-pol brochure. 


Name 





Street 








prceoe------ 


@.Leirz, inc., 468 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW VORK 16, N.Y. 
ODOistributors of the wortd-famous products of 
Ernst Leitz G.m.b.H.,Wetziar, Germany—Ernst Leitz Canada Ltd. 
LEICA CAMERAS - LENSES : MICROSCOPES >: BINOCULARS 
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Pal lenda ane 


Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calendar is re- 
quested. 


Sept. 2-4, 1958—SVP: Annual Meeting with SSE, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sept. 2-5, 1958—NINTH ALASKAN SCIENCE 
CONF., Univ. of Alaska, College, Alaska 
Sept. 9-11, 1958—ASCE-AMS: Jointly sponsor- 
ing the Second National Conference on Applied 
Meteorology: Engineering, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Write: D. J. Portman, 5500 East Engineering 

Bldg., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sept. 15-20, 1958—4th INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS on Carboniferous Stratigraphy, Paleon- 
tology and Geology, Heerlen, Netherlands. 

Sept. 17-19, 1958—-AIME: Rocky Mountain Mins. 
Conf., Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 

*Sept. 27-Oct. 5, 1958—GEOLOGICAL SOC. OF 
VIENNA, 50th anniversary; meetings and 
field trips. Write: the Society at the Geologi- 
cal Institute, Univ. of Vienna. 

Oct. 2-4, 1958—8th ANNUAL DRILLING & 
BLASTING SYMPOSIUM, sponsored jointly 
by Colo. School of Mines, Penn State Univer- 
sity and the University of Minnesota, at the 
Univ. of Minn. Write: Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 

Oct. 5-8, 1958—AIME: SOC. PETR. ENG., Ann. 
Fall Mtg., City Coliseum—Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 

Oct. 9-11, 1958—OPTICAL SOC. OF AMER., 
Ann. Mtg., Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 
Oct. 13-16, 1958—SEGp: 28th Ann. Meeting, 
Gunter Hotel & Municipal Auditorium, San 

Antonio, Texas. 


Oct. 16-17, 1958—AIME: Southern California 
Petroleum Sect. Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 

*Oct. 20-23, 1958—SEVENTH NATIONAL CLAY 
CONFERENCE, U.S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Field trip Oct. 20 to areas in 
NE Maryland and northern Delaware. 

Oct. 22-25, 1958—AAPG, Southwest Regional 
Meeting, sponsored by SW Fed. of Geol. Socs., 
City Auditorium, Mineral Wells, Texas. Field 
trip of Brazos Valley in conjunction with Ist 
Ann. Mtg. Write: John A. Kay, 618 Wichita 
Nat'l. Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas. 

*Oct. 23-25, 1958—AIME: Mid-America Minerals 
Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. 
Louis. Field trips Oct. 24 to the River King 
Mine of Peabody Coal Co. and to Indian Creek 
Mine and mill of St. Joseph Lead Co. 

Oct. 27-29, 1958—GULF COAST ASSOC. OF 
GEOLOGICAL SOC’S., Ann. Mtg., Corpus 
Christi, Texas. Write: Theodore D. Cook, P.O. 
Box 1861, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Nov. 6-7, 1958—AAPG: PACIFIC SECT. Ann. 
Mtg., Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Nov. 6-8, 1958—GSA: ANNUAL MEETING, St. 
Louis, Mo. Also SEcG, SVP, PS & AGT. Five 
field trips and guidebooks covering Missouri 
and Illinois. 


Feb. 15-19, 1959—AIME: Annual Meeting, Hotels 
St. Francis, Sheraton-Palace, Sir Francis 
Drake, San Francisco, Calif. 

March 16-19, 1959—AAPG-SEPM: 44th Annual 
Meeting, Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, Texas. 

May 30-June 6,1959—5th WORLD PETROLEUM 
CONGRESS, Permanent Council, New York. 
Write: C. E. Davis, Gen. Sec’y, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 12, 1959—INTERNATIONAL 
OCEANOGRAPHIC CONGRESS, AAAS, 
UNESCO & ICSU special committee on oceanic 
research cooperating; United Nations Bldg., 
N.Y. Write: Dr. Mary Sears, Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass. 
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*Aug. 6-12, 1960—XIX INTERNATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHICAL CONGRESS, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Symposia and excursions will be held in the 
five host countries before and after the Stock- 
holm meeting. 

*Aug. 15-25, 1960—XXI INTERNATIONAL 
GEOLOGICAL CONGRESS, to be held at the 
Mineralogical Geological Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen in Denmark. Field trips 
before and after the meetings. 


1958 SCHEDULE OF FIELD TRIPS 


For additional field trips held in conjunction with 
meetings, see those items marked with an as- 
terisk under meeting calendar. 


Sept. 5-6-—-FRIENDS OF THE PLEISTOCENE, 
Rocky Mtn. Sect., field trip in Jackson Hole 
area of NW Wyoming. Write: John Montagne, 
Dept. of Geog. & Geol., Montana State College, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Sept. 10-13—INTERMOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION 
OF PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS, 9th Ann. 
Field Trip, Paradox Basin of SE Utah. Moab 
to Monument Valley & Aneth areas. Write: 
P.O. Box 34, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sept. 17-20—KANSAS Geol. Soc., Wichita, 
Kansas. To south central Colorado. Write: 
508 East Murdock, Wichita, Kansas. 

Sept. 18-20, 1958—ROCKY MT. ASSOC. OF 
GEOLOGISTS Field Trip, Maroon Basin of 
N.W. Colo., to be held in conjunction with 
Colo. Pennsylvanian Symposium guidebook 
presentation. 

Oct. 4, 1958—UTAH GEOLOGICAL SOC., Ann. 
Field Trip to Stansbury Range. Write: 200 
Mines Bldg., Uni. Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Oct. 11-12—NEW ENGLAND INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE GEOLOGICAL CONF., New Haven and 
southern Connecticut. For details write: John 
B. Lucke, U-45 Storrs, Conn. 

Oct. 16-18—NINTH ANN. FIELD CONF., to 
Black Mesa Basin of NE Arizona. Sponsors: 
New Mexico & Arizona Geol. Soc’s. Guidebook. 
For information write: Richard D. Holt, P.O. 
Box 1116, Roswell, N. M. 

Oct. 27-29—GULF COAST ASSOC. of Geol. 
Soc’s., Corpus Christi, Tex. Trip as conducted 
by Corpus Christi May 15-17. 

Nov. 7-8—WEST TEXAS GEOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY. Field trip to Tordilla Hills Eocene & 
Miocene. Write: Robert Pavlovic, 1704 Alamo 
National Bldg., San Antonio 5, Texas. 





XXIst International 
Geological Congress 


sponsored by the 


NORDIC COUNTRIES 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


August 15-25, 1960 


Pre- and Post-Congress excursions to 
varied Scandinavian areas. 


FIRST CIRCULARS and travel litera- 
ture may be obtained by writing CON- 
GRESS TRAVEL, AMERICAN GEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 




















THE HOTTEST GEOLOGICAL NEWS OF 1958 -- 


WARD’S BIG NEW GEOLOGY CATALOG! 


Our largest and finest geology 

catalog offers you the widest 

choice of the best 

1. MINERAL, ROCK, AND FOSSIL TEACHING, 
STUDY, AND REFERENCE COLLECTIONS 


2. MINERAL, ROCK, AND SOIL SPECIMENS, 
INDIVIDUALLY AND IN BULK 


3. SPECIAL SERIES OF REFERENCE CLAY MINERALS 
4. INDIVIDUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


5. PALEONTOLOGY AND ANIMAL KINGDOM 
CHARTS 


6. LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTIC RELIEF MAPS 
7. AIDS FOR CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 


8. MODELS: GEOMORPHOLOGICAL, FAULTING, 
CRYSTAL FORM AND STRUCTURE 


9. COLOR SLIDES FOR GEOLOGY PLUS A NEW 
SERIES OF BLACK-AND-WHITE SLIDES FOR 
ASTRONOMY 





David E. Jensen, Head of Ward's Geology Division. 
Mr. Jensen and his staff are professional geologists 


who understand your requirements. 


<goromg@ 





10. FIELD AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


1. SUPERB SELECTION OF THE FINEST STORAGE 
AND DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 


_ 
nN 


PETROGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


_ 
oO 


- THIN SECTION EQUIPMENT WITH OUTLINE OF 
THIN SECTION TECHNIQUE 


4. LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 


5. GEM TESTING EQUIPMENT 


~ 


&. FLUORESCENCE AND RADIATION EQUIPMENT 


Just off the press, Ward’s big new Cat- 
alog 583 is the answer to every geolo- 
gist’s needs. Completely revised from 
cover to cover, there has never been a 
finer catalog issued in Ward’s nearly 100 
years of service to geologists. 





We are just as anxious to send you this new catalog as we think you will be to 
receive it. If you are affiliated with a teaching, commercial, or research institution, 
your copy is absolutely free! Just write for it on your school or business letter- 
head. Ask for WARD’S NEW GEOLOGY CATALOG NO. 583. 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 


DEPT. GT ... P.O. BOX 1712 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
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MAGNETIC-SEISMIC 


«sa completely 
unitized FM installation 
for use in any field location. 





SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CO. 


2831 Post Oak Road « P. O. Box 13058 *« Houston 19, Texas 
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The MS-15 Magnetic-Seismic 
Field Recording System is a 
completely new and economical 
“one-package” unit for mag- 
netic recording and monitoring 
in the field. All of the high fi- 
delity advantages of the time 
proven frequency modulation 
method are obtained at the 
same cost as AM instruments. 
The unique “one-package” de- 
sign of the MS-15 eliminates 
interconnecting cables, provid- 
ing dependability characteristics 
so necessary in a field system. 

Twenty-four broad-band, lin- 
ear phase shift seismic ampli- 
fier-FM modulator combination 
channels are specifically de- 
signed for magnetic recording 
to take advantage of the inher- 
ent qualities of the famous 
standard SIE tapes. Bridged-T 
hi-line filters are available. The 
twenty-four seismic data chan- 
nels and four information chan- 
nels can be played back through 
an SIE GA-22 or GA-33 seismic 
amplifier sequentially and dis- 
played on a monitor drum to 
verify record quality. Either pen 
or electro-stylus reproducing 
methods are available, and no 
photographic developing proc- 
esses are required. A dry 
reproduction of the magnetic 
recording is available only 2/2 
minutes after the shot is fired. 
The system is housed in one 
sturdy unit and since no dark- 
room and developing facilities 
are required, the MS-15_ is 
easily installed in a portable 
recording cab and transported 
in a small pickup truck or 
marsh vehicle. 

In every characteristic— FM 
high-fidelity, dependability and 
ease of maintenance, operating 
convenience and flexibility, the 
MS-15 maintains the standards 
which have made SIE geophysi- 
cal instrumentation “THE 
STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY.” 
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Insurance 


Insurance is big business today. We insure ourselves against almost every 
conceivable risk. A significant segment of a family’s income may be used to 
buy insurance against fire, theft, collision, accident, loss of life, and a host 
of other things. But insurance is not merely a family matter; businesses large 
and small cover many risks with insurance. 

EXPLORATION IS A ForM OF INsuRANCE. Exploration for petroleum and 
mineral resources is an insurance against future demands. The company 
buying “exploration insurance” has the same multitude of options that the 
individual has in providing insurance protection for his various risks. The 
company can make just as many “poor insurance buys” in exploration as the 
unthinking individual in his personal plans. 

The planned estate is a balanced investment-insurance program to meet 
not only immediate but also long-range needs. The planned exploration 
program should also anticipate long-range as well as immediate needs. It 
should constitute a valuable part of company assets just as the planned estate 
is an important part of family assets. The sound family budget provides for 
insurance as one of the basic needs along with food, rent, and clothing; the 
planned exploration program should occupy the same position of fundamental 
importance in the company budget. 

PLANNED EXPLORATION IS LACKING in far too many companies. Yes—they 
may buy “exploration insurance”, but too often it is coverage comparable to 
air travel insurance. When a resource supply shortage stares them in the face, 
they rush out and buy short-term coverage at a high premium in the form of 
a crash exploration program, just as the air traveler buys trip insurance to the 
tune of two bits per each $6,250 unit of coverage. When the trip (the crash 
program) is over, the coverage is gone. This kind of insurance program with 
regard to resources is typical also of our national policy, as evidenced by the 
ebb and flow of government funds for basic research relating to resources. 

Paw Up Insurance of ever-increasing value is the reward of the company 
which has a soundly-planned exploration insurance program. The assets will 
not all be in the form of reserves in the ground. There will be increasingly 
valuable insurance in the form of experienced exploration personnel. 

The company which has given attention to a “planned estate” in exploration 
insurance will see that the premiums are always paid on time, for they will 
not want to lose the valuable assets of the continuing resource protection. On 


the other hand, in times of special emergency they can readily extend this 
(Continued on page 26) 
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* ‘petty * responsibilities and government relations. It is "en active 
: member of the Scientific Manpower Commission. It also 
J functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
ness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 
scouting program and other channels of communication. 





OUR COVER 
Smithsonite, the zine car- 


GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 
It reports on current events in the earth sciences, public 


bonate mineral, is named education and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
after James Smithson, who sion, as well as appropriate legislative and governmental 
gave the Smithsonian Insti- issues. It announces scholarships, pment Ay publications and 
tution to the people of the new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
* timely professional problems, and affords a common bond 
Ektachrome by Jack Scott between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences. 
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The AGI Mission 66 Committee has 
begun a program which promises to help 
popularize geology through visitors to our 
national parks and monuments. The parks 
certainly combine the necessary elements— 
interesting geology and millions of in- 
terested visitors. 

For some time members of our profes- 
sion have believed there was room for im- 
provement in interpretation of geologic 
features found in the National Park System. 
This belief was shared by Park Service 
officials who wanted to do the best job 
possible in its museums, interpretive talks, 
and publications. 

The National Park Service was faced 
with the following problem: Where could 
it get the professional advice necessary 
to make sure its geologic interpretations 
were accurate and up-to-date? 

The U. S. Geological Survey has always 
helped the Service meet its geological 
needs, but advice on popular interpretation 
of park geology is a continuing activity. 
Advisors should be close to the parks. 
Also, the Survey thought the whole geo- 
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AGI MISSION 66 
PROGRAM 
IN ACTION 


Utah Geological Society 
sets local action pattern 


Dr. Richard L. Threet, Univer- 
sity of Utah, discusses geologic 
interpretation at Cedar Breaks 
National Monument with (left 
to right) Robert Barrel, (Threet), 
David Jones, and Park Naturalist 
Carl Jepson of the National Park 
Service. 


Dr. Threet (left) makes a sug- 
gestion on geologic interpreta- 
tion at Bryce Canyon National 
Park. 


logical profession should be asked to take 
part in such a broad program. 

AGI was the answer. Since AGI was 
sponsored by many professional societies, 
it could reach almost any geologist in the 
country. To consider ways of meeting 
Service needs AGI formed a committee of 
geologists who knew the parks and were 
appreciative of their problems. 


UTAH GEOLOGISTS AID 


The AGI Mission 66 Committee gave 
first priority to supplying professional ad- 
vice to park naturalists in areas where 
museum exhibits are being planned. Since 
this program is new, the committee selected 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and 
Cedar Breaks National Monument for a 
pilot operation. Chairman James L. Dyson 
wrote Dr. Clyde T. Hardy, President of 
the Utah Geological Society, asking him if 
the Society would appoint advisors for 
this pilot study. Dr. Hardy agreed and 
appointed Drs. Richard L. Threet and 
Francis W. Christiansen of the University 
of Utah. 

On July 14 Dr. Threet met with Park 
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AGI Mission 66 Committee 


JAMES L. DYSON, Chairman 

Head, Dept. of Geology, Lafayette 

College, Easton, Pa. 
DOUGLAS BALL 

Ball Associates, Denver 
F. M. FRYXELL 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 
BENNETT T. GALE 

National Park Service, San Francisco 
JOSEPH L. GILLSON 

E. |. duPont de Nemours, Wilmington 
JOHN M. GOOD 

National Park Service, Washington 
JOHN C. REED 

U. S. Geological Survey, Washington 
HOWEL WILLIAMS 

University of California, Berkeley 











Service officials at Zion National Park. 
During the next four days, the group 
visited Bryce Canyon, Cedar Breaks, and 
Zion. They studied interpretive planning 
in the three areas, and discussed problems 
with the superintendents. Dr. Threet made 
many valuable suggestions to improve ex- 
hibits and helped the Park Service men 
understand the regional geology. This 
latter point is vital in coordinating geologic 
interpretation in the three areas. 

Dr. Christiansen was hospitalized during 
most of the conference, but was able to 
meet with the group on the last day. His 
past experience with the National Park 
Service and detailed knowledge of Bryce 
Canyon geology proved invaluable. 

It is, of course, too early to evaluate the 
results of this pilot program, but several 
points are outstanding. The National Park 
Service has had the benefit of professional 
advice and review of its interpretive plans. 
The superintendents and their staffs have 
met geologists who are enthusiastic about 
helping in future geologic interpretation. 
In other words, the Park Service now has 
access to the professional knowledge of 
two geologists, Dr. Threet and Dr. Chris- 
tiansen, who are familiar with the specific 
area in which their aid is sought, and liaison 
with the Utah Geological Society has been 
established. Publications, trailside signs, 
and geologic talks can be checked for ac- 
curacy by recognized authorities. The rela- 
tionship should be a lasting one which will 
be mutually profitable to the Society and 
the Park ‘Service. 


LASTING PUBLIC RELATIONS 


On the other hand, the AGI through its 
Mission 66 Committee has provided a co- 
ordinating function that will have lasting 
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SEGp Features Mexico 


San Antonio 


October 13-16 


The Society of Exploration Geophysi- 
cists will meet October 13-16 at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium in San Antonio, Texas. 
Headquarters will be in the Gunter Hotel. 

The meeting will feature discussions of 
the oil exploration opportunities in Mexico 
which will be brought into focus by a 
special group of papers by geophysicists 
from Petroleos Mexicanos. 

The geophysicists will hear a paper re- 
porting on Magnetic Tape Recording 
of the Underground. Nuclear Explosion 
“Rainer.” There will be discussions of 
the geophysical detection of nuclear ex- 
plosion, a consideration which is of para- 
mount importance in the cessation of 
nuclear testing. 





NSF Research Grants 


The Earth Sciences Program of the 
National Science Foundation is now re- 
ceiving proposals for research grants that 
will be made in February and March 
1959. Deadline for the receipt of pro- 
posals for work to begin in the spring or 
early summer is September 15, 1958. 
There are no formal application blanks, 
but a Foundation pamphlet describes the 
method of making application and outlines 
the information needed in a proposal. This 
pamphlet may be obetained by writing 
directly to the National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., Attention: 
Earth Sciences Program. 





results by aiding in an improved presenta- 
tion of accurate and simplified geologic 
interpretations of southern Utah to millions 
of park visitors. 

This field conference succeeded because 
all concerned wanted it to. Dr. Hardy and 
the Utah Geological Society picked good 
advisors. Dr. Stokes of the University of 
Utah Department of Geology provided 
field expenses for the advisors, and the 
National Park Service brought in men from 
San Francisco, Santa Fe, and Washington 
to participate in the conference. 

Stimulated by the fine cooperation re- 
ceived from the Utah Geological Society, 
the AGI Mission 66 Committee is now 
planning several new projects in other 
areas. It is hoped that the pattern of liaison 
so successfully established between the geo- 
logical profession and the Park Service in 
the southern Utah project will be repeated 
with equal effectiveness in all future 
projects. 








Stanford's School of Mineral Sciences 


gets critical review 


by Joun W. HarsaucH’ 


A Stanford University Alumni group 
has recently completed an extensive study 
of Stanford’s School of Mineral Sciences. 
This study was undertaken at the request 
of the School’s Dean, Charles F. Park, Jr., 
because of a desire to enlist outside opinion 
in the effort to keep the school thoroughly 
attuned to fast-changing demands and 
surrounding conditions. The study was 
made by a committee of the Mineral 
Sciences Associates, a group consisting 
largely of alumni and friends of the School 
of Mineral Sciences. The committee was 
requested to study the policies, methods, 
curricula and equipment of the school and 
to make recommendations by which the 
school might be further improved. 

The committee conducted its study in 
two ways: (1) By actual visits and inter- 
views at Stanford by subcommittees of the 
committee, and (2) by analyzing and tab- 
ulating replies to questionnaires that were 
returned by 175 concerns employing min- 
eral scientists, including oil, mining, and 
manufacturing companies, and state geo- 
logical surveys. These concerns were asked 
to compare Stanford with other universi- 
ties, and to present their views on what is 
desirable in the training of geologists, geo- 
physicists, and petroleum, mining and 
metallurgical engineers. The highlights of 
the results of this study are presented be- 
low. 

Since this study is probably the most 
extensive kind ever undertaken in the 
mineral sciences, its results are of great 
interest. Although the study pertains to 
all the departments of the School of Min- 
eral Sciences, which include geology, geo- 
physics, metallurgical engineering, mining 
engineering, and petroleum engineering, 
many of the findings are of broad interest 
and may prove to be valuable to depart- 
ments of geology-geophysics throughout 
the country. 

Following are the broad recommenda- 
tions embodied in the 179 page report 
prepared by the committee. 

Concerning curricula, the School should: 

1, Give a four-year course in each de- 
partment which would embrace 


1John W. Harbaugh is Assistant Professor of 
Geology, School of Mineral Sciences, Stanford 
University. 
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a. Basic scientific principles. 

b. Fundamental principles of the pro- 
fession. 

c. Humanities. 

2. Confine specialization to the graduate 

school. 

3. Keep curricula abreast of current 
knowledge, conditions, and needs. 

4. Insure that students receive better 
training in spoken and written English. 

5. Make students aware of basic prob- 
lems and principles in the economics of 
their professional field, in human relations, 
and in ethics. 

6. Require an original research prob- 
lem and report or thesis for a master’s 
degree. 

7. Avoid a multitude of small frag- 
mental courses in favor of fewer and 
broader courses. 

8. See that courses in other departments 
are complete and not merely orientation 
courses. 

9. Expand the use of visiting lecturers. 

10. Emphasize summer geology and 
field studies and encourage summer em- 
ployment in the profession. 


Concerning faculty, the School should: 

1. Maintain a high student-faculty ratio 
(7:1 or better). 

2. Make a periodic poll of student opin- 
ion by anonymous questionnaires, and give 
careful consideration to its findings. 

3. Organize and conduct a long-range 
recruitment effort to meet the competition 
for the highest type of teachers. 

4. Continue to provide an academic cli- 
mate conducive to original thought and 
basic research. 

5. Increase faculty compensation as 
soon as possible to a level nearer to that 
offered by industry, and keep it adjusted 
to future inflationary influences. 

6. In counseling students, take the in- 
dividual student’s needs and aptitudes into 
consideration and direct the counseling 
effort toward undergraduates in at least 
an equal degree as toward graduate stu- 
dents. 

7. Encourage research, preferably basic 
or pure, in the proper balance with teach- 
ing. 

8. Encourage summer employment, 
where it does not conflict with teaching 
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AAPG Educational Exhibits 


The AAPG Educational Exhibits Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of G. 
Frederick Sheperd, Bettis and Sheperd, 
Dallas, is formulating plans for the exhibits 
of geological organizations at the Dallas 
meeting of the AAPG-SEPM, March 16-19. 
An innovation in these exhibits will be an 
Educational Exhibits Library in which 
publications of an educational nature will 
be on display together with convenient 
order cards, 





duties, as a means of increasing compen- 
sation and keeping faculty members 
abreast of developments within, and the 
needs of, industry. 


Concerning students, the School should: 


1. Assist and support programs to ac- 
quaint students of secondary schools with 
mineral sciences and, through the public 
relations arm of the University, help the 
public also to become aware of them. 

2. Secure as many as can be accom- 
modated of the highest type and best 
fitted students for the school through coun- 
seling, by making the basic geology courses 
as interesting and inspiring as possible, 
and by other means. 

3. Keep the entrance and other require- 
ments high in the graduate school and 
endeavor, through fellowships and other- 
wise, to attract the highest type of grad- 
uate. 

4. Maintain or improve the faculty- 
student relationship now existing. 


Concerning finances, the School should: 

1. Set and work toward a long-term goal 
for an endowment of $4 million. 

2. Corporations and individuals should 
be solicited for scholarships, fellowships, 
endowed chairs, research grants, grants-in- 
aid, and for gifts for equipment and space. 
Corporations especially should be made to 
feel their responsibility and stake in the 
school’s welfare. 

8. Make a listing of pressing equipment 
needs, with suitable priorities assigned to 
the various items, and program these needs 
against future income. Where they cannot 
be filled from foreseeable income, donations 
should then be solicited from industry, 
alumni, and friends. 


Concerning the School in general, it should: 

1. Endeavor to attract the highest type 
of students, and to emphasize high aca- 
demic standards rather than increased size. 

2. In geophysics concentrate, at least for 
the present, on excellence in geological- 
geophysical instruction rather than on ad- 
vanced geophysical theory and research. 
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GSA MEETING SHAPES UP 


St. Louis 
Nov. 6-8 


The 1958 Annual Meeting of the Geolog- 
ical Society of America is to be held in 
the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, November 6-8, 1958. Meeting 
with the GSA will be the Paleontological 
Society, Mineralogical Society of America, 
the Geochemical Society, the Society of 
Economic Geologists, and the Association 
of Geology Teachers. The AGI will also 
hold its annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors and committee meetings. 

By late July 314 papers had been sub- 
mitted for presentation. These papers 
cover a wide range of subjects, but the 
greatest concentrations are in Mineralogy- 
Crystallography, Petrology-Petrography, 
Geochemistry and Economic Geology. A 
substantial number of papers relating to 
structure, stratigraphy and sedimentation 
are scheduled. 

Dr. Arthur B. Cleaves, Publicity Chair- 
man for the meeting, reports that he has 
received numerous requests for further 
information on the Engineering Geology 
sessions as reported on in the July-August 
issue of GeoTimes. 

Five field trips are planned, three prior 
to the meeting on November 5 and two 
following. John S. Brown will lead a one- 
day trip to study The Stratigraphy Min- 
eralization and Mining Operations, Mis- 
souri Lead Belt. H. B. Willman and John 
C. Frye will conduct a trip dealing with 
the Problems of Pleistocene Geology in 
the Greater St. Louis Region. C. W. 
Collinson and D. H. Swann will be the 
guides on a trip which will study the 
Mississippian Rocks of Western Illinois. 

Following the meeting, J. Harlen Bretz 
will lead a group on Nov. 9 to visit Mis- 
souri Caves and Walter V. Searight will 
conduct a three-day trip, No. 9-11 to study 
the Pennsylvanian of Missouri. 

Persons who wish further information 
on the program and field trips of the 
annual meeting should address their in- 
quiries to: St. Louis Meeting, c/o Geolog- 
ical Society of America, 419 West 117th 
St., New York 27, New York. 


You saw it in Geo imes... 


New catalogue of field and sports equip- 
ment of interest to field geologists, featur- 
ing wide selection of down filled clothing 
and sleep equipment is now available from 
Eddie Bauer, Dept. GX, 160 Jackson St., 
Seattle 4, Washington. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The International Mineralogical Associa- 
tion was inaugurated at a meeting in the 
Salon de Juntas of the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas in Madrid on 
April 8, 1958. Professor F. Laves presided 
over the meeting of delegates from four- 
teen nations assembled to found the I.M.A. 
with the aim to further international co- 
operation in mineralogical science. Present 
were: 


AUSTRIA 
*Dr. A. Preisinger 
BELGIUM 


JAPAN 
*Prof. T. Ito 
Dr. N. Katayama 





Dr. R. van Tassel Dr. I. Sunagawa 


CANADA NETHERLANDS 


*Prof. L. G. Berry *Prof. F. E. de Wijs 
FINLAND 
*Prof. T.G. Sahama SPAIN 
FRANCE *Prof. J. L. Amoros 
*Mile. S. Caillere Prof. V. Aleixandre 
Dr. C. Guillemin SWEDEN 
GERMANY *Prof. F.E.Wickman 
*Prof. F. Laves e 
Prof. F. Leutwein SWITZERLAND 


Prof. H. Winkler *Prof. R. L. Parker 
GREAT BRITIAN U. S. A. 

*Prof. C. E. Tilley *Prof. M. J. Buerger 

Dr. N. F. M. Henry Prof. C. Frondel 
ITALY 


*Prof. E. Onorato U. & &. B. -_ 
Dr. M. Fornaseri *Prof. D. P. Grigoriev 
Dr. G. Fagnani Prof. Vlassow 


* Denotes voting delegates. 


The Statutes and Bylaws of the Inter- 
national Mineralogical Association (see 
page _) were discussed and adopted at the 
inaugural meeting and on the following 
day the first officers for the Society were 
chosen as follows: 

PRESIDENT: Robert L. Parker, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland 
First Vice PresmipENT: Frans E. Wickman, 

Stockholm, Sweden 
SECOND VICE PrEsIDENT: Dmitry P. Grigor- 

iev, Leningrad, USSR 
SEcRETARY: Jose L. Amoros, Madrid, Spain 
TreasurER: D. Jerome Fisher, Chicago, 

U.S.A. 

COUNCILORS 

Tei-ichi Ito, Tokyo, Japan 

Ettore Onorato, Rome, Italy 

Jean Orcel, Paris, France 
ApvisoryY MEMBER (in lieu of Past Pres.): 

G. Frank Claringbull, London, England. 
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Formed to promote 
international cooperation 


Four commissions were established by 
vote of the delegates to the Madrid meet- 
ing as follows: 


CoMMISSION ON ABSTRACTS 
Chairman: Prof. Onorato, Secretary: Dr. 
Henry 


CoMMISSION ON DATA 
Chairman: Prof. Strunz, Secretary: Prof. 
Pabst 

CoMMISSION ON NEW MINERALS 
Chairman: Dr. Fleischer, Secretary: Dr. 
Guillemin 


CoMMISSION ON MusEUMS 
Chairman: Prof. Frondel, Secretary: Prof. 
Leutwein 


In addition to the organizing sessions, 
four others were held at which the dele- 
gates discussed the following topics: No- 
menclature and new minerals; mineralogical 
museums; mineralogical abstracts; mineral 
data and publications. A symposium was 
also held dealing with present and future 
work in mineralogy, geo-chemistry and 
petrography. The speakers were: V. Aleix- 
andre, M. Fornaseri, D. P. Grigoriev, T. 
Ito, F. Laves, A. Preisinger, T. Sahama, 
A. San Miguel and C. E. Tilley. 

After the inaugural meeting the delegates 
were offered a Vino de Honor by the 
C.S.I1.C. They were also entertained to 
a formal dinner at the close of the Madrid 
meeting. 

Many delegates took part in an excursion 
from Barcelona to the Costa Brava and 
in another which included visits to Toledo, 
the lead mines of Linares, Valdepenas, Cor- 
doba, and Granada. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

On November 1, 1956 at Minneapolis 
the Mineralogical Society of America 
(MSA) decided to investigate the possibil- 
ity of forming an International Mineralogi- 
cal Association (IMA). The President, with 
the approval of the Council, appointed the 
following committee to implement this 
motion: M. J. Buerger (chairman), J. D. 
H. Donnay, J. W. Gruner, A. Pabst and 
S. C. Robinson, with corresponding mem- 
bers G. F. Claringbull, C. Guillemin, and 
H. G. F. Winkler. (Amer. Mineral., 42, 
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1957, 270). This committee acted so ex- 
peditiously that a first international meet- 
ing was held at Montreal July 16, 1957 at 
the sessions of the International Union of 
Crystallography. Delegates from twelve 
countries besides Canada and the United 
States were in attendance. All continents 
but Africa were represented. Nine Euro- 
pean countries including the U.S.S.R. sent 
delegates. The following was accomplished: 
(1) election of three interim officers and 
six delegates to an organization meeting. 
These included Chairman G. F. Claring- 
bull, Vice-chairman F. Laves, Secretary- 
Treasurer J. L. Amoros, and Councillors 
L. G. Berry (Canada), M. J. Buerger 
(U.S.), M. Fornaseri (Italy), D. P. Gri- 
goriev (U.S.S.R.), C. Guillemin (France), 
and F. Wickman (Sweden); (2) a com- 
mittee selected from the interim officers 
was designated to prepare a constitution; 
(3) a meeting was scheduled for Madrid 
in April 1958; and (4) there was discus- 
sion of needed commissions. (Amer. Min- 
eral., 43, 1958, 352.) 

On December 10, 1957 a first circular 
was sent by the provisional committee to 
all mineralogical societies inviting them to 
send delegates to an Inaugural Meeting to 
be held in the week beginning April 6, 
1958 at Madrid. The circular also contained 
the provisional committee’s proposals as 
to what commissions should be set up by 
the I.M.A. to cope with various problems 
and difficulties besetting mineralogists in 
all countries and calling for international 
cooperation. Circulars with further details 
of the agenda and program of excursions 
to be carried out before and after the 
inaugural meeting were sent in February 
and March 1958 to the various mineralog- 
ical societies. 


STATUTES anv BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


1. NAME. The name of the organization 
shall be “The International Mineralogical 
Association”. 

2. OBJECT. The object of the Associa- 
tion shall be to further international co- 
operation in mineralogical science. 


3. MEMBERS. The members of the 
Association shall be Mineralogical Societies 
(or other equally representative bodies of 
mineralogists) of national standing; only 
one such society or body from any one 
country may join. In what follows the 
words “member society” shall be deemed 
to include such a representative body. Ap- 
plications for membership should be sub- 
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mitted to the Executive Committee which 
has power of decision. 


4, REPRESENTATION. Each member 
society shall have the right to be repre- 
sented by one delegate with power to vote. 
In addition, alternates up to a maximum of 
four representing each member society 
may be present at business meetings, but 
these shall not have power to vote. 


5. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. The 
Executive Committee shall consist of nine 
members. The officers of the Association 
shall be the President, the First and Second 
Vice President, the Secretary, the Treas- 
urer, three Councillors, and the retiring 
President. 


6. ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. The Executive Committee shall 
be elected by ballot. Nominations for the 
offices of the new Executive Committee 
shall be made by the acting Executive 
Committee. Delegates shall be entitled to 
make additional nominations for these of- 
fices, provided that at least three delegates 
nominate the same person for a particular 
office. No delegate shall nominate more 
than one person for a particular office. The 
secretary of the Association shall circulate 
all nominations to the delegates at least 
ten weeks before the date of election. Each 
delegate shall have one vote for each 


office to be filled. 


7. TERM OF OFFICE OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE. The officers of the 
Executive Committee shall hold office for 
four years (except those first elected). 


8. FINANCE, The Executive Commit- 
tee shall be responsible to the Association 
at its business meetings for the conduct of 
financial affairs. Each member society shall 
pay annually to the Association the follow- 
ing dues, these being based on its resident 
personal membership for the preceding 
year: 

(a) Resident personal membership up 

to and including 150: 2 units. 

(b) For each additional hundred or part 

thereof: 1 unit. 


The value of the unit will be decided at 
each business meeting. 


9. POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 


(a) The Executive Committee shall be 
charged with the conduct of such 
business as may be delegated to it 
by the business meeting of the As- 
sociation and shall have authority 
to act for the Association between 
business meetings of delegates. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

(b) At meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee the quorum shall consist of 
five, of whom two at least shall be 
the president and/or a vice-presi- 
dent and the secretary. 


10. COMMISSIONS. 


(a) The Association shall have as many 
commissions to: carry on its work as 
shall be decided by business meet- 
ings of delegates. 

(b) The chairman, secretary, and the 
members of each commission shall 
be nominated and elected at a 
business meeting of delegates. Fur- 
ther members may be co-opted and 
vacancies may be filled by the com- 
missions themselves. 

(c) The Commissions shall be responsi- 
ble to the business meeting of dele- 
gates, but shall in general have 
freedom to draw up their own rules 
of procedure, their method of work, 
and dates of their meetings. 

(d) The chairman of each Commission 
shall report on its activities to the 
business meeting of delegates. These 
reports shall be sent to the secretary 
of the Association at least fourteen 
weeks before the date of the busi- 
ness meeting of delegates. The sec- 
retary of the Association shall send 
these reports to the delegates at 
least ten weeks before the business 
meeting of delegates. 


11. BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


(a) A business meeting of delegates 
shall be held as often as deemed 
necessary by the Executive Commit- 
tee, but at least once every four 
years. 


o 


A business meeting shall be called 
by the Executive Committee on the 
written request of one quarter of 
the delegates, as soon as possible, 
but in any case within one year. 

A quorum shall consist of one-third 
of the delegates. 


12. APPOINTMENT OF AUDITORS. 
The business meeting of delegates shall ap- 
point auditors to audit the accounts and 
scrutinize the ballot votes. 


13. AMENDMENTS. The statutes and 
by-laws can only be amended at business 
meetings. Notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall be given to the delegates at 
least ten weeks before the date of business 
meetings. A two-thirds majority of the 
delegates present at the business meeting 
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Geoscientists in the News 


C. H. GrEEN was recently elected to a 
five-year term as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Green, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Geophysical Services, Inc., has 
long been recognized as a leader in educa- 
tion. One of the outstanding results of his 
efforts is the GSI Student Cooperative Plan, 
designed to provide on-the-job summer 
experience for qualified college students 
majoring in geology and geophysics. A 
graduate of MIT in electrical engineering 
in 1924, he began his career in geophysics 
with GSI in 1930 when the company was 
first formed. He received an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree in engineering from the Colo- 
rado School of Mines in 1953. 


A. G. OLIPHANT, Tulsa geologist, recent- 
ly made the gift of a new liberal arts build- 
ing to the University of Tulsa. He has long 
been identified as a generous supporter of 
Tulsa University, through many notable 
gifts which include the A. G. Oliphant 
Geological Library and the Oliphant Stu- 
dent Aid Fund. He received his education 
at Tulane and worked for J. S. Cosden, 
Carter Oil Co., and the Peters Petroleum 
Co. before becoming an independent geol- 
ogist and producer in 1922. He has been a 
member of AAPG since 1927. 


Tuomas S. HarrisON was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree in June by 
the University of Wyoming. Long asso- 
ciated with Argo Oil Corporation, Mr. Har- 
rison, a petroleum geologist, has been well 
known in Rocky Mountain and national oil 
circles for many years. A graduate of the 


Colorado School of Mines, he served on 


the Board of the School of Mines from 
1937 to 1954. 


Geologists E. F. Buttarp and A. L. 
SoLLmmay were pictured in the Tulsa World 
on June 11 when they were elected to top 
posts in the Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration. Mr. Bullard came up through the 
ranks of the geology departments of the 
Dixie Oil Company and Stanolind (which 
became Pan American in 1957). He has 
been active in the affairs of AAPG and 
AIME. Solliday, a graduate of geology 
from the University of Oklahoma, followed 
a similar course through the geological de- 
partments of these companies. 





shall be required in order to effect any such 
change. Proposed amendments to the stat- 
utes and by-laws should be submitted to 
the Executive Committee at least fifteen 
weeks before the business meeting. 
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SPACE SCIENCE BOARD 


George Woollard, 
Harrison Brown and 
Harold Urey named 


Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, President of the 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, recently announced the 
appointment of a 16-man Space Science 
Board “to survey in concert the scientific 
problems, opportunities and implications 
of man’s advance into space.” 

Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, President of As- 
sociated Universities, Inc., who holds a 
number of important posts in the scientific 
community, has been named chairman. 
Serving with him will be Dr. Harrison S. 
Brown, Dr. Leo Goldberg, Dr. H. Keffer 
Hartline, Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Dr. W. 
A. Noyes, Dr. R. W. Porter, Dr. Bruno 
B. Rossi, Mr. A. H. Shapley, Dr. John A. 
Simpson, Dr. S. S. Stevens, Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Dr. James A. Van Allen, Dr. O. G. 
Villard, Jr., Dr. Harry Wexler and Dr. 
George P. Woollard. Dr. Hugh Odishaw 
will serve as Executive Director for the 
new board. 

Dr. Urey, the prominent physical chemist 
associated with the Enrico Fermi Institute 
of the University of Chicago, has long 
been interested in geological-geophysical 
problems. He is a fellow of the Geological 
Society of America and holds memberships 
in the Geochemical Society and the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union. 

Dr. Harrison Brown, geochemist from 
the California Institute of Technology, has 
a wide range of geological interests but is 
particularly active in the fields of geo- 
chemistry, petrology and_ volcanology. 
During the past year Dr. Brown was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on 
Oceanography of the NAS-NRC. 

Dr. George P. Woollard of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, University of Wisconsin, 
was picked for the Space Board particu- 
larly to represent the area of geodesy. 
Dr. Woollard, who received his PhD in 
geology at Princeton, is active in many 
phases of geology and geophysics. 

The geological profession has more than 
ample representation on the Space Science 
Board through these three men. The extent 
to which they can represent the interests 
and wishes of the profession will depend, 
of course, on the effectiveness of com- 
munication channels established by the 
profession. 
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Robert L. Bates 


Once upon a time there were 20,000 
cosmologists on the wrong side of the 
river. Although their work could be car- 
ried on pretty well where they were, it 
was plain that they would be better off on 
the other side, in the land of Pubedpro- 
regore, where public education, profes- 
sional responsibilities, and government re- 
lations could be much better cultivated. 

Accordingly, the cosmologists appointed 
a committee, which reported in due time 
that a bridge ought to be built. The pro- 
fession kicked this idea around for a while, 
and decided that a bridge would cost too 
much. (One of their major societies had 
better than 5 million bucks in the till, and 
the other represented a 20-billion-dollar 
industry, but each felt it was too poor to 
help build a bridge. Besides, the Associa- 
tion of Cosmological Pedagogues, which 
had a treasury of $41.83, protested that it 
ought to have a say, too.) 

A genius then pointed out that a ferry 
boat was a whole lot cheaper than a bridge, 
and maybe the profession could buy a 
second hand one and hire a nonunion 
skipper. Cosmologists could then get across 
the river at cut rates—slowly, it was true, 
but who was in a hurry? 

And indeed it was done. At an average 
cost of $0.00004 per cosmologist per year, 
a ferry service was set up to the land of 
Pubedproregore. But there were more pas- 
sengers and freight than could well be 
handled, and the ancient motor of the 
boat kept sputtering and threatening to 
quit. A succession of captains did quit, 
and the whole operation was less than a 
howling success. 

What to do? Appoint committees, of 
course. One society found, through its 
committee, that by using Bunker C instead 
of kerosene in the motor, the cost could 
be reduced to $0.000035 per cosmologist 
per year. Another found that savings 
could be made by reducing the number 
of round trips per year from 12 to 8. It 
was so ordered. 

Today, if you wander down to the river, 
you can see the cosmologists’ ferry boat 
wheezing back and forth, in the shadow 
of the magnificent bridges belonging to the 
biologists, chemists, and physicists. 

Moral: A profession’s advance may be 
arrested, but a penny saved can be re- 
invested. 
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NPOWER 
in a column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 
Scientific Manpower Commission 
1507 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 

A politician has been described as a 
biped who can sit on a fence and keep 
both ears to the ground. It’s a neat trick, 
but not everybody can do it. One wonders 
whether the mining and geological profes- 
sions aren’t trying it—with indifferent suc- 
cess. 

This past June, 90 percent of all grad- 
uating engineers, except mining, had jobs, 
job offers, or graduate fellowships before 
commencement. We understand the rest 
were placed soon after. There weren't 
enough graduating physicists and mathe- 
maticians for the jobs available, and the 
chemists did about as well as the engineers. 

The story we get from departments of 
geology is not so good. One department 
placed “all its good people.” Another 
scored only 30 per cent. In many others 
the going was rough, as GeoTimes pre- 
dicted back in April. 

Why? Recession? In part, yes—oil and 
mining companies have retrenched, a few 
to the point of terminating all exploration. 
In larger part, no! The current depression 
in the employment market in mining re- 
flects the lack of a domestic mineral policy. 
And this lack, in turn, reflects the unwill- 
ingness of the industry to agree on funda- 
mental matters of policy. 

Two years ago an Advisory Committee 
on Minerals Research reported to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation that “the organ- 
ization required to conduct, administer, and 
finance research programs in [geology, geo- 
physics, and geochemistry, where basic re- 
search is urgently needed] should receive 
its general support from the mining indus- 
try and other private sources.” 

But the industry has taken no action on 
the recommendations of the committee. It 
is also split wide open on such questions 
as imports, subsidies, and tariffs. On the 
morning this column was written, one of the 
industry’s staunchest supporters in the 
U.S. Senate pronounced this benediction: 

“Until you miners and geologists can 
agree among yourselves on something, nei- 
ther the Congress nor the Administration— 
Democratic or Republican—can help you. 
And without a policy you are imperiling 
the national welfare and security.” 

(Not to mention employment for earth 
scientists. ) 
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AAPG Distinguished Lectures 


The Distinguished Lecture Committee 
of the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists has announced a roster of out- 
standing lecturers who will participate in 
their 1958-59 Program. The speakers and 
their topics are listed below. 


Geophysics and Stratigraphic Problems by 
G. H. Westby, President, Seismograph 
Service Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 


Mechanics of Basin Evolution and its Re- 
lation to the Habitat of Oil in the Basin, 
by Karl F. Dallmus, Research Geologist 
(ret.), Creole Petroleum Co., Caracas, 
Venezuela 


Limestone Sedimentation and Stratigraphic 
Traps, by Dr. Ralph W. Edie, Andrichuk 
and Edie, Calgary, Alberta 


Future of American Petroleum Geology, 
by Dr. Frank B. Conselman, Consulting 
Geologist, Abilene, Texas 


Tectonic History of the Western Pacific 
States, by Dr. L. R. Laudon, Prof. of 
Geology, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 


Crustal Structure of the Earth as Revealed 
by Gravity and Seismic Studies with 
Isostatic Implications, by Dr. George P. 
Woolard, Prof. of Geology, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


Exploration of Antarctica, by Rev. Daniel 
Linehan, S. J., Director, Weston Ob- 
servatory, Boston College, Weston, Mass. 


Further information on the availability 
of these lectures may be had by writing 
Dr. B. W. Beebe, Chairman, AAPG Dis- 
tinguished Lecture Committee, 1300 N. 
Broadway, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Mexican Congress Guidebooks 
Guidebooks for a number of the field 


excursions of the XXth International Geo- 
logical Congress, Mexico, 1956, are now 
available in Spanish from the Organizing 
Committee. A list of these guidebooks 
with instructions for ordering may be 
had by sending a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to the American Geological 
Institute. 

The printing and distribution of pub- 
lications of the XXth Congress is pro- 
gressing. The amount of time, money, 
and effort required to put all of the 
papers of the Mexican Congress into print 
and to provide for world-wide distribu- 
tion is tremendous. 
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CRATERS of the MOON 


This new visitor center at Craters of the 
Moon National Monument opened June 1 
after the dedication by Secretary of In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton. Located near Arco, 
Idaho, the monument encloses lava flows, 
cinder cones, and other volcanic phenom- 
ena of recent origin. This visitor center, a 
Mission 66 project, contains exhibits which 
explain the local geology to visitors. Be- 
hind the building are some of the older 
lava flows. 





BOY SCOUTS 
REPORT TO CONGRESS 


The 48th annual report to the Congress 
of the United States was published re- 
cently as House Document No. 353. From 
page 18 of this report we quote as follows: 


“Geology.—Under the theme of the ‘Great- 
est Show on Earth’ during October 1957 
Boy Scouts and their leaders enjoyed an 
unusual and challenging program. Three 
national organizations of geologists co- 
operated to the fullest to give Scouts an 
insight into the wonders of this earth 
science: American Geological Institute, 
American Association of Petroleum Geo- 
logists, and American Petroleum Institute. 


A total of 76,000 geology kits developed 
by the American Petroleum Institute and 
distributed by councils to troops helped 
bring this program to a fitting climax. In 
view of the urgent need for scientists in 
America, this effort was especially timely. 
We feel confident that the doors to a 
new and challenging vocation were opened 
to many young men during the month of 
October. In addition, lasting associations 
between professional geologists and coun- 
cils were established that will pay divi- 
dends for many years to come.” 

Incomplete returns on the number of 
scouts earning the geology merit badge 
as listed in this report show an increase 
from 1,961 in 1956 to 2,275 in 1957. 
Since Geology Month was late in the year, 
the final total may be substantially higher. 
As reported, there was a 17 per cent in- 
crease in the geology merit badges earned 
in 1957 over the previous year, as com- 
pared to a 1.5 per cent loss in the total 
for all merit badges awarded. More than 
42 per cent of the badges, including three 
required subjects, showed a loss for the 
year. 
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ABSTRACT COMMISSION MEETS 


The Commission appointed by the XXth 
International Geological Congress to con- 
sider an International Geological Ab- 
stracting Service will meet in Holland in 
September. Dr. Earl Ingerson, AGI repre- 
sentative on the Commission, is expecting 
to attend the meeting together with Dr. 
Robert C. Stephenson, Executive Director 
of AGI. The September meeting will con- 
sider a number of important problems. 

The American Geological Institute has 
been assisting the Commission by con- 
ducting a survey of interest in and prob- 
able support of an International Journal 
of Geological Abstracts. An article about 
the Survey which appeared on page nine 
of GeoTimes, March, 1958, indicated that 
the survey would not include Eastern 
European countries. Following the wishes 
of the Commission, all countries adhering 
to the International Geological Congress 
have been contacted with regard to the 
distribution of questionnaires and ques- 
tionnaires have gone out to all corners of 
the globe. 

In the U. S. and Canada the survey was 
restricted to a 25 per cent sampling of the 
professional geoscientists. A large number 
of these questionnaires have been returned 
and are being analyzed. The question- 
naires mailed overseas are coming in 
slowly. It is doubtful that a significant 
analysis of these overseas returns can be 
made until early 1959. 

The Geological Society of America has 
been publishing Geological Abstracts, a 
quarterly journal, for the Member Societies 
of the AGI since 1953. The Council of the 
GSA, following its spring meeting, advised 
the AGI that the publication would be 
discontinued by GSA on January 1, 1959. 
The Institute is currently considering the 
problems involved in taking over Geo- 
logical Abstracts. 





The World's Finest Mineral Collection 


The Smithsonian opens new 


Gems and Minerals Exhibit Hall 


The mineral kingdom is displayed in breath-taking beauty in the new Gems 
and Minerals exhibit hall of the Smithsonian Institution which was opened to 
the public on August 1. The museum’s fine collection of minerals has been 
lifted from drab, lifeless cases and placed in sleek, modern surroundings. 
The multihued natural beauty of the minerals is accentuated by touches of 
contrasting background colors and carefully planned illumination. In its new 
splendor the Gems and Minerals exhibit has great appeal to the visiting public 
even though their knowledge of geology man minerals may be scant or lack- 
ing. For the professional geological scientist the first visit to the hall will be 
a spine-tingling experience. 

The new Gems and Minerals exhibit hall has a special niche in the rich 
heritage of the Smithsonian Institution. Upon entering the exhibit, one’s 
attention is focused almost immediately on the centrally featured display of 
Smithsonite (front cover), the zinc carbonate mineral named in honor of the 
English chemist-mineralogist, James Smithson, whose generous bequest to 
the: government of the United States provided for the establishment of the 
Institution. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Director of the 
Smithsonian Institution, made the follow- 
ing significant remarks in his brief address 
at the time of the opening of the new hall: 


TOPICAL DISPLAYS 

As one enters the Gems and Minerals 
exhibit hall he finds on the left a display 
of historical significance drawing attention 
“Minerals play a much more important to the Canfield and Roebling mineral col- 
role in our lives than many realize. Min- lections and the Isaac Lea collection of 
erals constitute the raw ‘material from precious stones which form the nucleus 
which most manufactured goods are de- of the Smithsonian’s fine collection. In the 
rived. A knowledge of minerals has an same area are the topical displays “The 
obviously important place in the researches Mineral Kingdom,” “From Nature’s Lab- 
of scientists in the fields of mineralogy, oratory,” and “What is a Mineral?” 
geology and soil science. They are also The visitor moves then to the section on 
frequently employed materials in the work the physical properties of minerals, which 
of the chemist, the physicist and engineer. includes an exhibit of mineral radioactivity 
Biological and medical scientists also en- and a captivatingly beautiful display of 
counter problems that require the use of fluorescent minerals. 
mineral substances or a knowledge of their The central part of the mineral hall is 
properties. The Smithsonian’s collections devoted to displays which group the min- 
and the skill and knowledge of our scien- erals according to the Dana classification. 
tists are continuously consulted by workers Many of the individual specimens in these 
who may turn to us for assistance.” groups show the beautiful colors and grace- 
ful symmetry of minerals. The minerals 
are handsomely arranged against a rich 
gray fabric under indirect illumination to 
provide the most favorable display of their 
natural beauty and color. 

Before entering the gem hall the visitor 
encounters four displays from famous min- 
eral localities. These include the Dr. James 
Douglass Collection of copper minerals 
from Bisbee, Arizona, and collections from 


The new Gems and Minerals exhibit hall 
is a part of an extensive modernization and 
revitalization program. It is housed in the 
Natural History Building of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum, one of the Smithsonian’s 
buildings on the Mall in Washington. Im- 
pressive as it is, the public display seen in 
the new hall is but three per cent of the 
entire Smithsonian mineral collection, which 
is the world’s finest. Nearly 2,000 specimens 





are on exhibit. 
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Plan of Smithsonian Institution 
Gem & Minerals 


Exhibit Hall 
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TOPICAL EXHIBITS 


Top: Dr. Leonard T. Carmichael, Secre- 
tary, Smithsonian Institution, looks on as 
Mrs. William Foshag cuts the ribbon to 
open the new Gems & Minerals exhibit 
hall at the National Museum. 


Above: Featured here are portraits of 
the donors of principal collections which 
contribute to the greatness of the Smith- 
sonian’s collection: Washington A. Roeb- 
ling (u.l.), Frederick A. Canfield (I.I.), and 
Isaac Lea (r). 


Left: Uranium ore specimen on revolving 
disc provides working exhibit of mineral 
radioactivity. 
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* Among the outstanding lo- 
cality exhibits is the collec- 
tion of minerals from Frank- 
lin, N. J. 


* Display of giant gypsum 
crystals from Naica, Mexico. 


* The exhibit of opals in the 
hall of gems. 


* A general view of a sec- 
tion of the display cases in 
the mineral hall. 
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photographer, Geology Division, 
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(Continued from page 16) 
Tsumeb, South West Africa, Franklin, New 
Jersey and the Tri-State District of Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 


GEM HALL 


From the mineral exhibits one enters the 
richly paneled hall where the most exten- 
sive collection of gems in this country is 
on display. Nearly every variety of gem is 
represented. Among the precious stones dis- 
played are a 316-carat star sapphire, a 
66-carat alexandrite, and a 310-carat peri- 
dot. 

One of the most valuable specimens in 
the fine Smithsonian gem collection is the 
Shepard diamond, a flawless canary-yellow 
stone weighing 18.3 carats. 

Also on display is one important me- 
mento of Early Americana—the original 
gold nugget discovered at Sutter’s Mill, 
California, by James Marshall in 1848 
which set off the gold rush of ’49. 


JAMES SMITHSON 


Minerals are deeply rooted in the heri- 
tage of the Smithsonian Institution. James 
Smithson, an Englishman, was a chemist 
with a great interest in minerals. Out of 
twenty-seven scientific papers which he 
published between 1791 and 1825, twenty- 
five dealt with chemistry and mineralogy. 
Despite the primitive apparatus and crude 
reagents of the times with which he had 
to work, James Smithson achieved analyti- 
cal results of a most creditable quality and 
enlarged greatly the current knowledge of 
many mineral species. Before his time zinc 
carbonate and zinc silicate were confused 
under the name “calamine,” but his re- 
search work distinguished between the two 
now known as smithsonite and hemimor- 
phite. 

Smithson spent most of his life on the 
continent of Europe and never visited the 
United States. When he died in 1829, how- 
ever, he left his personal fortune valued at 
about $550,000 and his collections to the 
people of the United States with the stip- 
ulation that there would be founded in 
Washington “under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an Establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” News of the bequest reached the 
Secretary of State in 1835 but there was 
prolonged and vigorous debate in Congress 
before the gift was finally accepted. It was 
not until August 10, 1846 that President 
James Polk signed the Act of Incorporation 
founding the Smithsonian Institution. 

The mineral collection of the Smithson- 
ian was relatively small until the last two 
decades of the 19th century. During this 
period the Department of Geology was 
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formed within the U. S. National Museum 
and large quantities of geologic and min- 
eral materials were received as a result of 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876 and 
other expositions of the era. Important ad- 
ditions to the collection also came from 
the very active government surveys of the 
day. 


CANFIELD AND ROEBLING 


The mineral collection of the Smith- 
sonian Institution reached a position of pre- 
eminence among the great collections of 
the world in 1926 when two great private 
collections were presented to the Institu- 
tion. One was the Frederick A. Canfield 
collection; the other was that of Colonel 
Washington A. Roebling, the great engi- 
neer, of whose many accomplishments the 
best known was the building of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. His zeal for his avocation, 
mineral collecting, matched his abilities as 
an engineer, for he built the largest and 
finest private collection of all time. Colonel 
Roebling’s collection was especially valu- 
able for research and study, for he at- 
tempted seriously and with remarkable 
success to collect representative specimens 
of every known mineral species. Despite 
the great pride of ownership usually typi- 
cal of an avid collector, he was always 
mindful of the importance of his collection 
to the competent research workers with 
whom he so generously shared it. 

The Canfield collection was accompanied 
by an endowment when it was presented 
to the Smithsonian as was the Roebling 
collection which was presented in the name 
of Washington A. Roebling by his son 
John A. Roebling. The funds generated by 
these endowments have been important in 
maintaining the eminence of the Smith- 
sonian collection over the ensuing thirty- 
two years. 


GEM COLLECTION 


To F. W. Clark of the U. S. Geological 
Survey goes the credit for starting the gem 
collection, for in 1884, as honorary curator 
of the Division of Minerals, he assembled 
a display of American precious stones for 
the New Orleans Exposition. Ten years 
later Mrs. Frances Lea Chamberlain be- 
queathed to the Museum a collection of 
precious stones which had been made by 
her father, Dr. Isaac Lea. Later, in 1897, 
her husband, Dr. Leander T. Chamberlain, 
became honorary custodian of the gem 
collection and was responsible for adding 
many desirable specimens. In his will he 
provided for an endowment in his wife’s 
name, the income from which has permitted 
the addition of some significant specimens 
to the gem collection. 








WILLIAM FOSHAG 


The history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the Smithsonian mineral collection 
into the world’s finest is not complete 
without mention of the late Dr. William 
F. Foshag, who was Head Curator of 
Geology at the Museum at the time of his 
death in 1956. “Bill” Foshag, fondly re- 
membered by his many colleagues, first 
became associated with the Museum in 
1919 as assistant curator of the Division of 
Mineralogy and Petrology. During this pe- 
riod the Canfield and Roebling collections 
came to the Smithsonian and through Dr. 
Foshag’s guiding efforts the collection 
grew in importance. At the dedicatory cere- 
monies the Smithsonian was privileged to 
have Mrs. Foshag present to cut the ribbon 
opening the new Gems and Minerals Hall 
in tribute to her late husband’s signal 
service. 

The planning, design and _ installation 
of the new hall have been under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George Switzer, Curator of the 
Division of Mineralogy and Petrology, ably 
assisted by the Associate Curator, Paul E. 
Desautels and other members of the staff. 
The exhibit was produced by the Smith- 
sonian’s exhibit staff under John E. Anglim, 
assisted particularly by Harry Wooley and 
by Rolland O. Hower to whom goes the 
credit for design. 


STUDY COLLECTION IMPORTANT 

In addition to the public display on 
exhibit in the Gems and Minerals hall, the 
Smithsonian has a study collection which 
contains the largest number of mineral 
species of any single collection. Included 
are many type specimens. In building this 
collection an effort has been made to in- 
clude not only the maximum number of 
species but also the best possible repre- 
sentation of localities and paragenetic as- 
sociations. This type of collection becomes 
increasingly valuable for study purposes 
with the passing of time. 

All professional geoscientists and partic- 
ularly the research workers should realize 
the importance of contributing new and 
significant materials to the collections of 
the Smithsonian. The National Museum is 
a proper depository for type material and 
there is adequate provision for proper 
cataloguing and storage so that the mate- 
rials may be available to future research 
workers the world over. Federal agencies 
are required by law to contribute mate- 
rials to the Smithsonian but the interest 
and cooperation of non-government scien- 
tists in maintaining and adding to the 
collections is vital. 
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Oliver Bowles 

Oliver Bowles, internationally known 
geologist-engineer, died on August 1 at 
the age of 81. Dr. Bowles was associated 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines for 44 
years, and had served the Bureau in special 
capacities since his retirement in 1947. 

“Mr. Industrial Minerals” was a fitting 
title for Oliver Bowles, for he was one of 
the truly outstanding leaders in the im- 
portant non-metallic mineral field. His wide 
circle of friends respected highly his pro- 
fessional abilities and derived much pleas- 
ure from his fine personal characteristics. 

Dr. Bowles was the author of the im- 
portant “The Stone Industries” and was 
vice chairman of the AIME Committee for 
the earlier editions of “Industrial Minerals 
and Rocks.” He is credited with the per- 
fection of a wire saw which has been so 
important in the economics of slate pro- 
duction. He was a member of AIME and 
SEG. He was a charter member of the 
MSA and was an honorary member of the 
British Institute of Quarrying. 





John B. Reeside 


Dr. John B. Reeside, one of the out- 
standing paleontologists of our time, died 
in Washington on July 2. Dr. Reeside, 
who received his degree in geology from 
the Johns Hopkins University, served on the 
staff of the U. S. Geological Survey 
throughout his professional career and for 
17 years was Chief of the Paleontology and 
Stratigraphy Branch. He was honored many 
times by the profession. He was a past 
president of the Paleontological Society 
and a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, which in 1946 awarded him the 
distinguished Mary Clark Thompson 
award. 

Dr. Reeside was known particularly for 
his studies of Mesozoic fauna and stratig- 
raphy in the western United States. 


You saw it in Geo imes... 


Geonautics, Inc. has recently opened a 
Pacific Division Office in San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia under management of Rear Admiral 
Ira Sanders, USC & G (ret.). Headquar- 
tered there will be the firm’s GDC teams 
(diving geologists) which have been active 





in offshore petroleum exploration. The head 
office of Geonautics, Inc. is at 1346 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GEOTIMES 


PROMINENT GEOLOGIST DIES 


Professor Alexander N. Winchell, one 
of a family of distinguished American 
geologists, died early in June in New 
Haven, Conn. at the age of 84. He served 
on the faculty of the Department of 
Geology at the University of Wisconsin for 
87 years, and after his retirement was a 
visiting professor in mineralogy at the 
University of Virginia and Columbia Uni- 
versity. After moving to Connecticut he 
was made Honorary Fellow in Geology at 
Yale and served several years as a con- 
sultant to American Cyanamid’s Stamford 
Laboratory. Most notable among his 
many scientific publications was Elements 
of Optical Mineralogy, the classic refer- 
ence book which was published first in 
collaboration with his father, N. H. Win- 
chell. The latest edition was done in 
association with Horace Winchell, his son. 

As a fellow of the GSA and MSA and a 
member of SEG, AIME, AAAS and other 
learned societies, he held many important 
posts and was Roebling Medalist of the 
MSA in 1955. Students, colleagues and 
friends benefitted from his remarkable 
qualities as a teacher, a research worker, 
and a person. 

Two daughters, Mrs. Robert E. Rettger 
and Mrs. R. J. Lund, are married to 





TRAVEL REGULATIONS EASED 


President Eisenhower recently signed 
into law the Government Employees Train- 
ing Act (P. L. 85-507) which contains 
under its general provisions (sec. 19) au- 
thorization for government employees to 
accept payment of travel, subsistence, and 
other expenses incident to participation 
in affairs of tax-exempt organizations. This 
legislation is important to scientific organ- 
izations and to government scientists alike. 
Specifically, to geologists in government 
service it means that they can accept 
reimbursement for travel from the GSA 
and other tax-free societies without going 
on annual leave for participation in council 
and committee meetings, lecture tours, and 
other society functions. 

The enactment of these regulations has 
been hailed as a long-needed action on 
the part of the federal government to im- 
prove its relationship with the scientific 
community. The broad provisions of the 
basic legislation, the Government Em- 
ployees Training Act, is to provide im- 
proved efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment through training programs for 
government employees. 
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Alexander N. Winchell 


geologists who with Dr. Horace Winchell 
carry on the long-standing identification 
of the name Winchell with the geo- 
logical profession in America. 





A Geologist Ambassador 


Reprinted from the Newsletter of the Geo- 
logical Society of New Zealand, No. 5, April 1958 

Professor R. P. Goldthwait, with Mrs. 
Goldthwait and their four children, left 
New Zealand at the beginning of February 
1958 to return to Ohio after spending 
about eleven months here as a Fulbright 
Research Scholar and a consultant on Gla- 
ciology. While in this part of the world 
he and his family saw as much of Aus- 
tralia as the average Australian, more of 
New Zealand than our average countryman, 
as well as sandwiching in a month in the 
Antarctic that included a flight over the 
South Pole. All this was accomplished in 
addition to his own research work in the 
Tasman Valley and on the Morainic de- 
posits of the Franz Josef Glacier, and in 
spite of an exceedingly generous number 
of talks to various organizations including 
school parent-teacher and church groups, 
and a persistent heavy rain that seemed 
to follow him about. A more respected 
and popular group of ambassadors for the 
American people it would be hard to 
imagine. Address: Geology Department, 
Orton Hall, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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“The most remarkable man of our time,” 
said Henry Adams of the all-but-forgotten 
geologist who is the subject of Thurman 
Wilkins’ CLARENCE Kinc, A BIOGRAPHY 
(Macmillan, 1958, $7.50). Wilkins tends 
to gloss over his hero’s flawed character, 
which brought him eventually to a miser- 
able, money-grubbing end, and this may 
explain why King, whose charm and bril- 
liance made him the valued friend of 
Adams, John Hay, and many another lead- 
ing personality of his time, fails to come 
completely alive in this eminently readable 
book. However, the background of latter 
nineteenth century America, both raw 
West and cultured East, is deftly sketched, 
and Wilkins describes King’s mine investi- 
gations and his surveys in the Sierra Nevada 
and across the Great Basin in words that 
the layman will enjoy. The author, a pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia, has provided 
an exhaustive bibliography for a volume 
that belongs in every scientific library. 

King’s immense reputation was in part 
founded on his exposure of a salting scheme 
which bamboozled engineer Henry Janin, 
Tiffany experts, and William Ralston. 
Asbury Harpending, prospector and min- 
ing stock promoter, relates his part in this 
celebrated event in an utterly delightful 
brief autobiography, THE Great D1aMonpD 
Hoax AND OTHER STIRRING INCIDENTS... 
(U. of Oklahoma Press, 1958, $2), which 
originally appeared in a limited edition in 
1915. 

We are glad to see that Dirk Jan Struik’s 
“Yankee Science in New England” has 
been reprinted, without change, this time 
under the title OrtcIns oF AMERICAN 
Science (New ENGLAND), (Cameron As- 
sociates, 1958, $6); “New England” is 
broadly interpreted, and in this volume 
much of American geology before 1860 is 
excellently summarized. 

In MAN, METALS, AND MODERN MacIc 
(American Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, 1958, $2.95), J. Gordon 
Parr authoritatively traces the history of 
metallurgy from primitive man to the 
present, for ages 15 up; better text and 
fewer illustrations than in the Society’s 
similar THE Story oF METALS, by J. W. 
W. Sullivan, 1951. 
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Vening Meinesz 


Distinguished Lecturer 
at Michigan State Univ. 


Professor F. A. Vening Meinesz of the 
University of Utrecht, Holland, is to be 
a Distinguished Visiting Lecturer on the 
campus of Michigan State University dur- 
ing the Fall quarter. He will offer a course 
in Problems in Geophysics under auspices 
of the Department of Geology. 

Professor Vening Meinesz needs no in- 
troduction to geoscientists of this country, 
for among the many honors bestowed on 
him for his outstanding scientific achieve- 
ments in the field of geophysics have been 
the Penrose Medal (1945) of the Geolog- 
ical Society of America, the Bowie Medal 
(1948) of the American Geophysical 
Union and the Agassiz Medal (1948) of 
the Naional Academy of Sciences. He was 
honored in May 1957 by the Royal Nether- 
lands Geological and Mining Society on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday 
(Geotimes, Sept., 1957). 





INSURANCE —Continued from page 5 


coverage by purchasing higher cost “trip 
insurance.” 

A MINERAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE is an- 
other form of exploration insurance avail- 
able to industry. The Boyd Committee 
(GeoTimes, May, 1958, p. 5) reported to 
the National Science Foundation that there 
was a need for a mineral research institute 
to attack basic research on problems relat- 
ing to mineral resources. The mining in- 
dustry, for various reasons, was cool to the 
purchase of this kind of long-term annuity 
when it was presented to it in 1956. 

The actuaries calculate an_ increasing 
scale of premiums for life insurance due to 
the increasing risk that comes with ad- 
vancing age. Similarly, the premiums for 
an adequate exploration program will ad- 
vance the longer the adoption of an ade- 
quate resource insurance plan is delayed. 





You saw it in Geo imes... 


Industrial Pocket Microscope, fountain 
pen sized, offers 20X, 40X, and 60X ad- 
justable power. Focused by adjusting 
milled ring. Chrome tip brings objects into 
focus. Available from Edmund Scientific 


Co., Barrington, N. J. 
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Dear Sirs: 


On behalf of the International Ocea- 
nographic Congress, I want to thank you 
for printing our notice for the Congress 
(GeoTimes June 1958). I can assure you 
that we have had every indication that 
it was effective from the great number of 
inquiries from geologists. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mary Sears, Chairman 
International Oceanographic 
Congress 


Boys LIFE 


Your theme “Have Rocks—will travel” is 
working like a charm at our house. Rocks 
—pardon me—minerals—have come and 
gone steadily now for several weeks. If 
anything gets the Post Office Department 
out of the “red” this surely will. 

Seriously though, it was a grand idea, 
and my son is building up a very inter- 
esting collection. Hope some lads just 
beginning will benefit as well. 


Sincerely, 


Bob Cornell’s Mom 
Marion, Ind. 


EDITOR: This is a product of geology 
Month in Scouting. 


Dear Epitor: 


Howard Meyerhoff’s statement on Man- 
power in the April issue, specifically, that 
there may be a current over-supply of 
geologists, illustrates so nicely the mental 
grain which has led our profession down 
an often unimpressive scientific trail. The 
manpower requirements for geologists are 
to be judged not by vacancies to be filled 
but by the degree to which our society 
will gain by the proper use of geologic 
knowledge and sharp vision. Vacancies in 
positions are merely mechanical openings 
to be filled. They are not a measure of 
the need for keen men in a dynamic so- 
ciety. Accumulated knowledge and our 
ever enlarging knowledge can only be used 
to advantage by injection into the economic 
life stream. The injection must be done 
by competent geologists equipped with 
hypodermic needles. 

Geology is both a profession and a 
business. It is similar to law in that a law 
training permits a lawyer to act not only 
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as a consultant on current problems of 
law, but as a catalyst to commerce. Ge- 
ology, to me, is infinitely dynamic and 
truly catalytic. We need not fewer ge- 
ologists but fewer knowledge-laden men 
who think of geology as something to be 
taught, learned and rarely practiced in 
this exciting world. Graduate schools 
should stimulate the vision of young men 
through exposure to stimulated men. The 
schools must not stifle the profession by 
burying young men in ivy from which 
many never emerge with a recognizable 
pulse. Vacancies are not holes of a given 
number in a cliff designed by nature for 
geologists to crawl into. Vacancies are 
created by men, and, within reason, their 
optimum number is what we make it. 

There is something inconsistent between 
the bright editorial philosophy of Geo- 
Times and the image-of-our-forefathers 
philosophy of Manpower. 


Very truly yours, 


Joun W. Foster 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear EpiTor: 


In answer to John W. Foster’s letter 
to GeoTimes, may I agree that “the man- 
power requirements for geologists are to 
be judged not by vacancies to be filled 
but by the degree to which our society 
will gain by the proper use of geologic 
knowledge...” This is a long-range point 
of view with which I hope I dealt ade- 
quately in the “Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Minerals Research,” issued 
by the National Science Foundation in 
1956, and for which I wrote the nine 
introductory pages. 

Vacancies may, as Mr. Foster says, 
merely be mechanical openings to be 
filled, but how does he handle the prob- 
lem when there are more men available 
than there are vacancies? The philosophic 
view that geology is infinitely dynamic and 
truly catalytic, but economics can be 
catastrophic. Under present conditions 
many oil companies have either frozen 
their programs of exploration and develop- 
ment, and some have actually retrenched. 
Mining companies have gone further, even 
to the extreme of dumping their explora- 
tion personnel. 

Having hired several of these young 
geologists fresh from college and graduate 
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school within the past three years, I am 
not aware that the schools are stifling the 
profession by burying young men in ivy. 
It sounds to me as if it is Mr. Foster who 
has his head in the clouds, whereas at this 
minute we need our feet on the ground 
and need to keep our eyes there, too. 
There was no philosophy in the manpower 
column that appeared in the April issue 
of GeoTimes. It was just a realistic look 
at some cold-blooded facts that we are 
facing at the present time and of which 
Mr. Foster seems unaware. 


Truly yours, 


Howarp A. MEYERHOFF 
Executive Director 
Scientific Manpower 
Commission 


Dear Epiror: 


In the March issue of your inspiring Geo- 
Times you have reported on the project of 
the AGI to establish an International Ab- 
stracts Survey. In this article it is mentioned 
that there exists a Russian abstract journal 
publishing annually more than 12,000 ab- 
stracts on geological literature of the world. 
Furthermore you state “in Germany Neues 
Jahrbuch publishes some abstracts.” 

This phrase apparently does little justice 
to the Neues Jahrbuch, or more correctly, 
to the Zentralblatt fur Mineralogie and the 
Zentralblatt fur Geologie und Palaontologie 
connected with the Neues Jahrbuch and 
published by E. Schweizerbart in Stutt- 
gart. These journals have brought out 
altogether 8,156 abstracts and titles in 1956 
and 8,977 in 1957. To name that “some 
abstracts” seems to be somewhat under- 
rated. It might be added that the Neues 
Jahrbuch together with its later descend- 
ant, the Zentralblatt, is by far the oldest 
abstracting journal in the field of earth 
sciences. It was founded in 1807 and one 
of its earliest contributors was no less a 
person than Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orro H. ScHINDEWOLF 
University of Tubingen 
Germany 
Dear Epiror: 

I am inspired by Prof. Maxwell’s 
“Better Geologists For Industry?” So in- 
spired, in fact, that I am ready to come 
out swinging a left-handed monkey-wrench. 

Prof. Maxwell seems to imply that one 
with less than a Ph.D. is at a “low educa- 
tional level.” This is a rather dubious com- 
pliment to thousands of graduates with 
“only” Bachelor’s degrees. “First degree 
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level of education” might provoke fewer 
dark thoughts. 

A first purpose in education is to de- 
velop mental integrity so that a person 
becomes able to separate fact from fiction 
in his own and others’ thinking. His college 
course gives him the means for specialized 
thinking. Ph.D.’s have more tools to use 
but not always more ability to think. 

Experience is often of most value to 
industry. Doctors and Bachelors must ac- 
quire virtually the same amount of experi- 
ence before becoming real assets to a com- 
pany. Chance will never be completely 
removed from exploration, and a high value 
is placed on experience in minimizing 
chance in making oil and mineral discov- 
eries. The practical application of geology 
requires experience, and a greater number 
of Ph.D.’s alone cannot change this. 

The type of person attracted to geology, 
chemistry, and physics varies considerably, 
and here lies a big reason why there are 
proportionately fewer Ph.D.’s in geology. 
The chemistry or physics graduate must 
necessarily be strongly scientifically-minded 
in order to have absorbed the higher mathe- 
matics and exact science studies of his 
pre-graduate work. This type of mind 
more frequently aspires to a Ph.D. level of 
learning. The inexactness of geology is ap- 
pealing to an abstract type of mind that 
often has little inclination toward the exact 
sciences of chemistry and physics. 

In chemistry and physics natural laws 
insist that 2 plus 2 equals 4; but in geology, 
where laws are frequently unnatural, 2 plus 
2 often equals 5 and sometimes 6. This 
inexactness must certainly have a bearing 
on the type of mind attracted and conse- 
quently on the number of aspirations to 
higher degrees. 

Which is a good thing. Geology would 
surely decline as a popular science if in- 
dustry preferred mostly Ph.D.’s, and there 
would eventually be too many Chiefs and 
not enough Indians. 

I am glad that Prof. Maxwell ends the 
title of his paper with a question mark. 
Perhaps there is doubt in his own mind 
about the certainty of his thoughts. 

CHESTER W. SHAW 
Rosiclare, Illinois 
Dear Eprror: 

I have just received the new May num- 
ber of GeoTimes and I wish to commend 
and congratulate you on a very fine issue. 
It seems to me that this issue for May has 
reached a higher level of excellence than 
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has ever been achieved in most earlier 
numbers. 

I wish especially to commend the fine 
article “Better Geologists for Industry” by 
Dr. John C. Maxwell. One reason for writ- 
ing this letter is to inquire if reprints of 
this fine article are to be made available, at 
cost, to persons who might like to give a 
few to interested persons, especially ad- 
vanced students? I think that this article 
would be a fine thing to hand to all of our 
better graduate students who are at that 
critical stage of trying to decide if they 
should go on for a Ph.D. or accept a good 
job in industry after the master’s degree. 
At least that is what I would like to do 
for my graduate students at this stage. 


Most sincerely yours, 
A. L. Lucn 
University of Nebraska 


Vot. III, No. 2 
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Journal of Geochemistry 
published by the 
Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. 


AKAAEMMASI COer 


published by 
THE GEOCHEMICAL SOCIETY 
with the financial assistance of 
The National Science Foundation 
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* Geochemistry of radioactive 


elements; age determinations ___ 29 
* Mineral and crystal re 
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* Applications of ented dumtang 
and thermodynamics ____.. 19 
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* Experimental petrology and 
mineralogy 2 10 


* Distribution of stable isotopes 9 
* Geochemistry of organic materials 
and sedimentary rocks 8 
* Chemistry of meteorites 8 
* Geochemical prospecting 6 
* Hydrogeochemistry : 4 


No. 1 for 1958 is now being translated and 
will be published during the summer of 1958 
Price, per year (8 issues) $20.00 


To Members of The Geochemical Society 
and educational institutions, $10.00 
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The Geochemical Society 

Prof. E. Wm. Heinrich, Manag. Ed. 
Mineralogical Laboratory 
University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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to the translation of the 1958 issues of 
GEOKHIMIYA. 


Please indicate whether you would be 
interested in issues for previous years. 


yes no 
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MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY OF 
RADIOACTIVE RAW MATERIALS 


By E. William Heinrich, University of Michigan. 
614 pages, $14.50 


An exhaustive, nontechnical compen- 
dium of available information on the 
subject. It provides a comprehensive 
survey of the many radioactive minerals, 
their properties and manner of occur- 
rence, together with the descriptive and 
genetic geology of radioactive mineral 
deposits of economic and scientific im- 
portance. Profusely illustrated, it is an 
ideal text for intermediate to advanced 
courses, 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH MINERALS 


By George Letchworth English; and David E. 
Jensen, Director of the Geological Division, 
Ward's Natural Science Establishment. New 
Revised Edition. 362 pages, $6.95 


The many new developments in the field 
of mineral collecting have made neces- 
sary a revision to bring this popular 
work up to date, and make it more use- 
ful. As before, it is a complete guide 
for elementary mineralogy courses as 
well as for the amateur collector. The 
section describing minerals has been up- 
dated and considerably expanded. Ma- 
terial is included on fluorescent and 
radioactive minerals, and on the use of 
X-rays. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 


By Raymond C. Moore, University of Kansas. 
New Second Edition. 656 pages, $7.95 


An updated new edition of an exception- 
ally readable and well-organized ac- 
count of such important features of 
earth history as evolution of plants and 
animals as recorded by fossils. The 
chapter on the pre-cambrian period has 
been rewritten and expanded. Avoiding 
technical terminology, the author makes 
clearly understandable how observed 
geologic features furnish a record of 
past conditions and events. 








[;——_ SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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CiarRENCE Kinc. By Thurman Wilkins, 
441 pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$7.50). 


In writing this biography of one of the 
most colorful figures in American geology, 
the first director of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the author has dealt kindly and 
understandingly with much conflicting ma- 
terial. 

King was the leader of one of the four 
great teams which explored, mapped and 
helped open the West during the years 
following the end of the War Between the 
States. At 37 he was a man of independent 
means, a_ talented raconteur, an accom- 
plished geologist, one of the West’s lead- 
ing cattle barons, and part owner of sev- 
eral important mining properties—perhaps 
the most promising young geologist of his 
time. But after less than two years with the 
Geological Survey, in which time he re- 
jected the self-denying life of a scientist 
and chose a business career, his fortunes 
began to slide, he was faced with many 
inner conflicts, and he found it necessary 
to live a double life after his marriage 
with Ada Todd. 

H.B.N. 


MATTER, EARTH, AND Sky: A new text on 
Physical Science by George Gamow; 561 
pp., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1958. $9.65. 


Since geology is considered essential to 
an adequate orientation course in PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE, for college freshmen with- 
out previous experience in science, the 
choice of a text should depend on how 
well this subject, as well as the other 
sciences covered, is developed. Upon re- 
viewing a number of new texts, under 
consideration for adoption, it was found 
that Gamow’s MATTER, EARTH, AND 
SKY was very inadequate with respect to 
geological coverage. 

Because the author presents the geolog- 
ical data more from the viewpoint of a 
sub-atomic physicist than a student of nat- 
ural science, his text is replete with the- 
ories concerning the nature of the earth’s 
core, its magnetism, etc., to the detriment 
of explaining surficial structures which the 
student can really see and appreciate. Such 
important geological materials as minerals, 
rocks and economic deposits, are barely 
touched upon. 

The author’s knowledge of historical 
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geology is superficial, especially with re- 
spect to stratigraphy and the value of 
fossils as horizon markers. The lack of ap- 
peal of his presentation is excused by such 
disparaging remarks as “But the reader is 
probably growing tired of constant repeti- 
tion of the words “revolution” and “sedi- 
mentation”; to cheer him up we can tell him 
that there will be more color to the picture 
after one more repetition.” That, of course, 
is a matter of opinion. What other science 
has the dramatic appeal of geology, if 
properly presented? Certainly, the cari- 
catures scattered through the text do not 
imbue it with dignity! 
A.R.B. 


Om: FROM PROSPECT TO PIPELINE; Robert 
R. Wheeler and Maurine Whited; 115 
pages, 16 illustrations, Dictionary and Ap- 
pendix; 1958, Gulf Publishing Co. $2.95. 


Intended as a concise account of oil oper- 
ations for the laymen and oil company per- 
sonnel. Covers the technical, economic, 
legislative, and competitive aspects of find- 
ing and producing oil, discussed under the 
following chapter headings: 1. Oil is How 
You Find it; 2. Drilling for Oil; 3. Getting 
the Oil to Market; 4. Who Owns the Oil; 
5. What’s It Worth; 6. Pride, Participate 
or Promote; 7. An Oil Dictionary; 8. Ab- 









breviations Used in Oil Operations. The 
text is appended with useful tabulations 
including geologic nomenclature charts for 
the oil producing provinces of North 
America. 

This book should be especially helpful 
to the rather departmentalized professional 
and clerical staff of the oil companies. 
Countless mineral owners and investors, as 
well as students considering a career in the 
oil business, should find the book useful. 


PB. 


Or REsERVOIR ENGINEERING, Second Edi- 
tion by Sylvain J. Pirson, 735 pp., 1958, 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York, $14.00. 


This volume presents the fundamental 
principles by which oil is recovered from 
natural reservoirs. In addition to being well 
suited as a college textbook, the practicing 
petroleum engineer will find it a most 
valuable reference. 

The tremendous recent advances in the 
understanding of oil recovery processes 
have required extensive revision of the 
original edition. New chapters have been 
added and this edition contains twice as 
many illustrations as the first. About 50 
illustrative problems with detailed solu- 
tions aid the often difficult transition of 
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theoretical principles to practical applica- 
tion. The book is particularly recommended 
for petroleum engineers and geologists who 
have not had recent formal training in the 
rapidly progressing field of reservoir engi- 
neering. 


PB, 


Montana Or & Gas FIELps SyMposiuM, 
prepared by the Billings Geological So- 
ciety, 249 pages, 1958, Order from Pe- 
troleum Information, 111 North 30th 
St., Billings, Montana. $15.00. 


A volume that contains sixty papers re- 
lating to Montana’s oil and gas fields. 


List OF PUBLICATIONS AND Maps, 1958, 
Virginia Division of Mineral Resources, 
Dept. of Conservation and Development, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Free on request. 








Comparative Anatomy: Animals are liv- 
ing in places in which their organs are 
poorly adapted to. They evolve from other 
organisms which—not with—different en- 
vironmental circumstances. 


< c Oo 


Susan B. Anticline, foremost lady geol- 
ogist, recently lectured to the geology 
students of an ivy-covered eastern girls’ 
college. Her topic was “Some typical bulges 
in the ac girdle.” 


° ° ° 


Question raised by the sneaky geology 
prof: what's the difference between an 
ammonite and a Mennonite? 


o e c 
Is the beginning of an earthquake the 


onset of the offset, or the outset of the 


upset? 
° o ° 


Prof: What is a mastodon? Student: A 
bald-headed mountain with no timberline 
during part of the year. 


Q ° 2 
A frustrated geologist is one who must 


describe the geologic structure of an area 
with his hands in his pockets. 


° o ° 


Don’t go around with a chip on your 
shoulder. People might think it came off 
your head. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates per line per insertion 


No. of times 1 2 a 8 
PosITIONS WANTED ....$0.50 $0.30 
VACANCIES ra: 1.00 
SERVICES-SUPPLIES ~...... 2.25 1.50 
CONSULTANTS _ .............. 2.25 1.50 


One INCH Box ........... 25.00 22.50 21.25 20.00 


No discounts. AGI Box Number $2.00 extra. 
Minimum charge $2.00. All classified advertisers 
will be billed, do not send advance payment. Ad- 
dress all communications to AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, 2101. Constitution Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Rates effective July 1, 1958. 





VACANCIES 


ANTARCTIC POSITIONS in geophysics and 
glaciology for austral winter 1959, summer 
1959-60. Salary range $6,000 to $10,000 plus 
isolation allowance, food, clothing. Send edu- 
cation and experience resume to Committee on 
Polar Research, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C., Attn: R. C. Peavey, Executive Secretary. 

PROFIT SHARING and small salary offered by 
firm to experienced photogeologist trained in 
photogrammetry. Must be under 35, aggressive 
and interested in building sales. Box 94. 


INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGIST with 
background of systematics and zoology to take 
charge of department in large museum. Grad- 
uate degree required. Little or no teaching. 
Working conditions, field expenses, travel and 
research opportunities all excellent. Salary and 
security good. Box 95. 


MATERIALS GEOLOGIST. Opening for engi- 
neer-geologist 25-40 yrs. to join small testing 
consulting firm specializing in materials test- 
ing, engineering, geology, exploratory drilling 
—general laboratory work, ground water, etc. 
Southwest desert area. This is a working posi- 
tion and future is excellent for right person. 
Box 96. 





| POSITIONS WANTED 


BOX 398. WHO NEEDS A 29 year old, married 
exploration geologist with varied mineral de- 
posit experience who can write? Has written 
articles and reports for all levels of geological 
interest and knowledge. Open to any attrac- 
tive offer. 

BOX 464. GEOLOGIST, 23, married, B.S. in 
June, 1958. Interested in all phases of Geology. 
Desires position either in or outside U.S. 
whcre hard work leads to advancement. Resume 
on request. 


BOX 481. RESEARCH PETROLEUM GEOLO- 
GIST-STRATIGRAPHER, 30, M.S. Extensive 
experience in most provinces U.S. and Canada. 
Have utilized newer exploration tools; Entropy 
Lithofacies mapping, Gamma-Halo surveys, 
porosity maps, moment maps, etc. Desire posi- 
tion of responsibility in research or exploration. 
Executive ability. 

BOX 483. PETROLEUM-GEOLOGIST, M.S. 
30. Diversified experience; subsurface, re- 
search, teaching. Knowledge of Texas, mid- 
cont., Rocky Mts., Appalachian, Canada. Cre- 
ative thinker, aggressive, proven oil finder, 
capable of organizing or operating exploration 
or research group. Desire domestic or foreign 
position of responsibility. 

BOX 487. GEOLOGIST, GEOPHYSICIST, B.S., 
28, family. Desire permanent position as geol- 
ogist or staff geophysicist. Background: one 
year in geology, three years in geophysics, and 
eight summers of oil field work during school 
years. Presently employed. 

BOX 494. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., specialist in Eco- 
nomic Geology, Petrography, Mineralogy, Tec- 
tonics, Mineralography and Microchemistry; 
widely travelled, familiar with geologic litera- 
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GLOSSARY OF GEOLOGY AND RE- 
LATED SCIENCES, J. V. Howell, Co- 
ordinating Editor, 325 pages, 1957, 
$6.00. 

Over 10,000 copies sold. 

DIRECTORY OF GEOLOGICAL MATERI- 
AL IN NORTH AMERICA, second edi- 
tion, 1957. J. V. Howell, A. |. Levor- 
sen, with R. H. Dott and J. W. Wilds. 
207 pages, $3.00. 


If you need to find geological infor- 
mation, you can't do without this book. 


Order from 
American Geological 
Institute 


2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Send Money with Order 











ture, and with long experience in teaching 
earth sciences. Seeks position with a good uni- 
versity or a serious small college. Will also 
consider research or exploration work. Excel- 
lent references and available after July 1, 1958. 


BOX 498. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., 34, married, de- 
sires permanent teaching career. Background 
in sedimentation, sedimentary mineralogy and 
geochemistry, petroleum geology, principles of 
stratigraphy. Presently employed as research 
geologist by major oil company. Two years’ 
teaching experience in small university. 

BOX 500. GEOLOGIST, M.S., married, 3 years 
subsurface experience in Montana and No. 
Dakota, some photogeology. Interested as pe- 
troieum geologist or instructor. 


BOX 501. GEOPHYSICIST-GEOLOGIST, 29, 
extensive experience in Gulf Coast, B.S. Geol- 
ogy, 5 years seismic experience, 1 year co- 
ordinating, will relocate. Desires job as dis- 
trict geophysicist or similar position. 

BOX 502. GEOLOGIST, experienced explora- 
tionist with diversified background needs more 
responsible position. 

BOX 504. GEOLOGIST, 43, Ph.D., family, do- 
mestic and foreign training. Broad experience 
in all fields of Geology and university teaching. 
Speaks and writes several foreign languages. 
Desires teaching position in college or univer- 
sity. Available September 1958. 


BOX 505. ENGINEERING GEOLOGIST, BA. 
26, married, family. 3 years’ experience flood 
control & military projects; planning, surveys, 
subsurface investigation, supervision, materi- 
als, ground water, report writing, legal, esti- 
mates. Available in Fall, U.S. or overseas. Po- 
sition with responsibility preferred. 

BOX 509. ENGINEERING GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., 
40. Broad experience General and Engineering 
Geology, Ground Water, Nonmetallics, Struc- 
tural Geology; also 4 years university teaching 
same. Excellent references, many publications, 
active research. Seeks teaching position uni- 
versity or engineering college, esp. to offer 
courses engineering geology field. 

BOX 510. WOMAN GEOLOGIST seeks office 
geology or library research. 12 years experience 
in U.S., Newfoundland and Africa includes 
prospecting in field and general assistance at 
corporation head offices. Free to travel. 

BOX 511. GEOLOGIST B.S., 28, recent graduate, 
avg. grades, family, A.F. veteran, well rounded 
background. Desires position as geologist or 
scout. 4 years drafting experience. 
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BOX 512. ECONOMIC GEOLOGIST, A.B., 30, 
married. Desires position leading toward re- 
sponsible supervisory or administrative duties 
in western U. S. or with U. S. foreign-operat- 
ing company. Seven years varied experience 
including supervisory duties in Brazil, Ja- 
maica, Panama, and western U.S.; mineral 
deposit exams, geological survey, mining, core 
drilling, topo surveys, Amazon jungle trips. 
Working knowledge Spanish, Portuguese, 
some German. Will travel. Good references. 


BOX 513. GEOLOGIST, M.S., considerable ex- 
perience in petroleum geology. Formerly major 
company division geologist. Have executive 
and administrative ability. Desires foreign 
contract. Now consultant. 


BOX 514. GEOLOGICAL ENGINEER, 32, M.S. 
Caltech., wants challenging position in petro- 
leum industry. Eight years varied domestic 
engineering experience with major company 
in development operations, property evalua- 
tions, subsurface studies. 


BOX 515. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D., 8 years experi- 
ence in stratigraphy, structural geology, pal- 
eontology, regional geology, subsurface, well 
sitting, executive work, Rocky Mts., Midwest, 
Africa, with major and independent oil com- 
panies, seeks challenging position, domestic 
or foreign. Capable of organizing exploration 
group, setting up micropaleontological-strati- 
graphical laboratory. Speak, read and write 
fluent French, German. Available immediate- 
ly. Presently in Europe. Excellent references. 


BOX 516. PETROLOGIST, ECONOMIC GEOL- 
OGIST, MINERALOGIST, 37, Ph.D. from 
leading Eastern University, 8 years post-Ph.D. 
experience in teaching, research and explora- 
tion, with research publications, is interested 
in academic position. Fields of interest include 
all phases of petrography and petrology, ore 
deposits and uranium, petroleum and indus- 
trial minerals, sedimentation, geo-chemistry, 
elementary mineralogy and crystallography. 


BOX 517. PETROLEUM GEOLOGIST, M.S., 
family, desires to relocate in Alaska. Diversi- 
fied Arctic, Mid-continent, and Rocky Moun- 
tain experience. Currently employed by major 
oil company. Specialties include photogeology, 
surface and subsurface structure, stratigraphy. 
Creative thinker with leadership and admin- 
istrative ability. Excellent references. 


BOX 518. GEOPHYSICIST. 4 yrs. seismic and 
gravity interpretation, desires foreign work 
or position with company having occasional 
foreign openings. 


VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGIST, (39) “At 
liberty,” Ph.D., 12 years teaching: V.P., 
Physical & Histerical Geology, Geologic Map 
Problems, Stratigraphy, Invertebrate Paleo 
(under mild duress), and General Geography. 
Research has been in Middle & Late Tertiary 
Mammals. J. R. Macdonald, 1315 Alturas, 
Boise, Idaho. 


BOX 519. GEOLOGIST, 26, single, B.S. in Geol. 
Eng. from Texas A&M. 3 years major com- 
pany experience as subsurface geologist in 
Gulf Coast area. Desires position with ag- 
gressive major or independent oil co., domes- 
tic or foreign. 


BOX 520. GEOPHYSICIST. B.S. ‘in geology, 10 
years seismic experience including 4 years 
party chief and 2 years review work. Present- 
ly employed. Wants responsibile job requiring 
both administrative and technical ability. Will 
go anywhere. Rocky Mountain area preferred. 


BOX 521. GEOLOGICAL ENGINEER, 30, six 
years experience as petroleum geologist, 
northern Rocky Mountain area and western 
Washington—surface, subsurface,  well-site, 
administrative and consulting work; available 
immediately, northern Rocky Mountain area 
or foreign country. 

BOX 522. GEOLOGIST, B.S., minor in engineer- 
ing, 24, married, good academic record, desire 
exploration position in Western U.S. or for- 
eign. Oil field and U.S.G.S. ground water 
experience. Literate in Spanish; complete 
service as Marine Officer Feb. 1959. 
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POSITIONS WANTED—Continued 


BOX 523. GEOLOGIST-GEOPHYSICIST, respon- 
sible Government position in Middle East lost 
because of crisis, urgently desires university 
post or with consulting-investment group. 
Ph.D., 21 years experience, including 9 years 
academic, at home and abroad. Specializing 
tectonics, structure, economic-engineering geol- 
ogy, photogeology, gravity, magnetic. Many 
publications. Intimate acquaintance Europe 
and Middle East. Linguistic facility. 


FLUORESCENT MINERALS & Accessories, 
Ultraviolet Lamps, Books. Catalog 10c. Fluo- 
rescent House, Branford, Conn. 








CONSULTANTS 


OIL- MINING - EARTH - SCIENCE 


Industrial Lists 

Principal list (addresses) of over: 
200 Domestic Oil Companies... $0.90 
150 Foreign Oil Companies cheat 
100 Alaskan Mining Companies... 
550 Domestic Mining Companies__..__...$1.20 

INDUSTRIAL LISTS 
Dept. C, Box 983—Madison 1, Wisconsin 











E. J. LONGYEAR CO. 


Geological and Mining Consultants 





Photogeology 
76 South 8th Street_. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graybar Bjdg.........--.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Colorado Bidg Denver 2, Colo. 
Shoreham Bldg ....Wash. 5, D. C 








77 York Street... 
129 Ave. de Champs- “Elysees 
Zeekant 35 .. 


...Toronto, Ont. 
S ..Paris, France 
The Hague, Holland 











THIN ROCK SECTIONS 
Specializing in Oil Company requirements. 
Prompt Service 
S.M. del Rio, E.M. 


P.O. Box 453 
Golden, Colorado 











THE GEOPHOTO GROUP 


Denver, Colorado - Calgary, Alberta 
Tripoli, Libya 


WORLD-WIDE 
PHOTOGEOLOGIC EVALUATION 
NOD 


uy 
DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 


Index of Refraction Liquids 


For microscopical identification of min- 
erals by index of refraction. 207 liquids; 
Range 1.35 to 2.11. Write for details. 


R. P. CARGILLE LABORATORIES, INC. 
117 Liberty St. New York 6, N. Y. 











GEOLOGY - GEOCHEMISTRY - GEOPHYSICS 
GEOCHEMICAL TESTING SERVICE 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY AND MAPPING 


JAMES W. SEWALL COMPANY 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 

















SERVICES & SUPPLIES 


SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS wanted to buy. Geo- 
logical, Mineralogical, etc. Geo. Ashley, 27 E. 
21 St., New York 10, N.Y. 

GEOL ore LITERATURE, scientific jour- 
nals, U.S.G.S. publications. Bought & sold. 
Canner’s Inc., Boston 20, Mass. 

TRANSLATIONS of Earth Sciences materials 
undertaken. Russian-German-English. Eugene 
Bluzmanis, geologist, 633 So. 14th Street, Lin- 
coln 8, Nebraska. 

GEOLOGY BOOKS OUR SPECIALTY. Inquiries 
welcome. Write for our free catalog. ¥% million 
books in stock. The Shorey Book Store, 815 
Third Ave., Seattle 4, Washington. 

FLUORESCENT MINERALS, Willemite, Cal- 
cite, with Franklinite from Franklin, N.J. 
Zine Mines. Special kit of 12 specimens, ideal 
for mineral study. $4.50 ppd. in U.S. S. Stev- 
enson, R.D. 1, Port Jervis, N.Y. 

GEOLOGISTS & ENGINEERS—Job opportu- 
nities may be yours by writing major and 
large independent oil, gas, and mining com- 
panies who employ men with your qualifica- 
tions. For a list of names and addresses of 
over one hundred of these companies send 
$1.00 to Box S-2, GeoTimes. 

GEOLOGIST’S FRIEND: Flares to dispel rain 
and fog, 4 for $10.00; stereo-protractor for 


geophotos $5.00; shark repellant for SCUBA 
divers (prices and production will be based on 
orders received, if sufficient.) Pasco Labora- 


tories, Wheatridge, Colorado. 
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BERRY THIN SECTIONS 
offering 
YEARS OF EXPERIENCE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
UNPARALLELED QUALITY REASONABLE RATES 
Petrographic thin sections made to your specifi- 
cations from cores, drill " i it or 
metamorphic materials. Sati facti guar 
CECIL J. BERRY 
1326 W. 12th Street Santa Ana, Calif. 





Seal 











THE McLEAN PALEONTOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


CARD CATALOGUES OF FORAMINIFERA, OSTRACODA, AND HOLOTHURI AW 
SCLERITES AVAILABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION: OTHER CARD CATALOGUES 
PENDING, OR CREATED BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT OR OWN CONTRACT FOR 
OIL COMPANIES OR RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS, MICROPALEONTOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH AND TRAINING PROGRAM OFFERED. 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR OIL COMPANY PALEONTOLOGISTS AMD STRAT- 
IGRAPHERS, INCLUDING SPECIALIZED DATA COMPILATIONS. 


P. 0. Box 916, Alexandria, Virginia, U.S.A. 








SUBSURFACE 
EXPLORATION 
“We look into the Earth” 


Pennsylvania Drilling Company 
Pittsburgh 20, Pa. 











THIN SECTIONS 


Petrographic thin sections made from your 
cores, core chips or sedimentary or meta- 
morphic outcrop samples. Careful attention 
to individual orders. Quality workmanship. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
Price list on request. 


CAL-BREA, P. 0. Box 254 
BREA, CALIF. 











GEOTIMES 





the beginning of a million dollar detective story 


Men, vehicles and instruments bound for the middle east 


The cast of this story may include a part for you. GSI is a leader in 
the worldwide search for new petroleum reserves. Emphasis is shifting 
to foreign areas and there is a world of opportunity awaiting those who 


can qualify for a career in geophysical exploration. 


GSI has openings for college graduates trained in geophysics, 


physics, engineering, math and geology. 


For a rewarding career, which may take you from California to 


Calcutta, join the cast... join GSI 


Write for our booklet, “With GSI The World Is Your Office.” 


OGL. . . cwiltuuing ladeslip Toys bsverch ant, yhoile 


Georpnysicat Service Inc. 


Department re Box 35084 





Airltawn Station Dallas 35 Texas 





Vo.. III, No. 2 
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Standard 


o oT are UVUARD 
SAMPLE BAGS 


introduces an | 


ghChUSIVE New rearurt 


the convenient i Saabs ceaee 


CARRY-SAK i <a 


: , MILDEW PROOF 
To complete the job... 5 CARRY-SAKS, dyed a 4 LINEN TAGS 
bright yellow, are packed in each box of 100 
sample bags to insure you a safe trip to the lab 
for your valuable samples. Each CARRY-SAK 
will hold approximately 20 full sample bags. 
Write for samples and test the NEW 

Standard CORE GUARD bags. 


Standard Standard 
com=(Cluarp pac COMPANY 


BAGS P. 0. Box 1052 - Houston, Texas 
SOLD BY OIL FIELD SUPPLY JOBBERS AND DEALERS. ASK FOR CORE GuaRD BAGS! Safety ‘‘4-thread lock-stitch” construction 








© Man 








Pp §RANIZ NOW... made with 
(Cl aac BUILT-IN RECTIFIER 


Magnetic 


SEPARATOR for LOWER COST to you 


We are now incorporating a silicon rectifier inside the base of the ISODYNAMIC 
SEPARATOR, replacing the external rectifier formerly required at extra cost. This has 
been done without increasing the price of the separator and is equivalent to a 7% price 
reduction for the complete outfit. The controls for the magnet and vibrator, as well as 
the rectifier, are now all contained in the base of the separator. 






The ISODYNAMIC Magnetic Separator is 
in world-wide use as a most valuable Write , 
research tool for the mineral investigator. 


It is highly selective—able to discriminate for ka 





between the most feebly magnetic min- BULLETIN 

erals, even when their susceptibilities are 

extremely close together. 137-I 
S. G. FRANTZ CO., INC. > 2 
EN GtHIN EER S P 

P. O. Box 1138 Cable Address: INCLINED FEED 

Trenton 6, New Jersey MAGSEP Vertical Feed Attachments 

U.S.A. Trentonnewjersey also available 
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kena \.) 3 Publications ieee it oo 
Gtossary-- OF Canibee:. -AND_ "RELATED - AGI Report, 12, 1956: Edition, * ‘SuavEy oF 
Sciences, J. V. | Howell,;- - Codtdinating:” pen : *GEoLooy-Crorrvsics STUDENTS IN THE 
Editor, 325° pages, 1957, $6.00. , Ge. CouLtcgs: AND \UnivprsiviESs OF THE 


U.- 8 nN, 1955-56 AND “OF AVAILABLE 
, 9, ScHOLansir§, FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANT- 

Directory ‘oF Gikanien MATERIAL IN-"s,. SHIPS, curd 1956; $0.50. 
NortH AMenica,’ Second Edition, ‘1937, ty a eee 

. -by_ J. V. Howell, A,.I.- Levorsen, ee Re i RED. 

* Robert..H.’ Dott and Jané W. Wilds of;.: : ‘AGI Report 12, 1957 Edition, “Survey oF 
the AAPG, over 300, pages, cost $3.00. ’ _.» Grotocy-Geopnysics STUDENTS IN THE 
% COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
U. S. anp CaNaDaA IN 1956-57,” $0.50. 


AGI Report: 11; 1956-57 Edition “De- Order from 
PARTMENTS OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES IN AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL 


THE EDUCATIONAL ‘INSTITUTIONS OF THE 


U. S.- anp’CaNnapa.” 196 pages, 1957, INSTITUTE 


$1.50. 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


FS - 


. 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Le A 4 


iP 


We make molehills out of mountains 


Our skilled map specialists reduce mountains to cartographic 
molehills everyday. And our professional cartographers solve the 
most intricate of mapping puzzles with equal facility. 

So, no matter how mountainous your geo-mapping problem may be, we 
believe our 30 years of experience and know-how can find an 
answer. We'd like to show you our work and offer you professional 
consultation service and technical assistance on a no obligation 
basis. Call LI 3-7140—or write—let’s 
arrange a meeting in your office or ours. 


Wil _ éx _Abetuike 


WILLIAMS & HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
220 EYE STREET, NORTHEAST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





